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“PRIVATE PAGETT’—U. S. MARINE 


By BriGADIER GENERAL Dion Wiiiams, U.S.M.C. 


fond of pets and every barracks and ship has its mascot for whom 

the men often acquire a very sincere regard. Thus the Navy has its 
goat and the Army has its mule as every one who has attended one of the 
annual struggles on the football field between the teams representing the two 
great academies of the services at West Point and Annapolis must have 
observed. 

The Marine Corps is no exception to this custom and the older members 
of the service can remember many of the dogs that have been famous mas- 
cots of Marine Regiments and Detachments at home and abroad, afloat 
and ashore. 

It will be remembered that in May, 1918, when the Allies were stub- 
bornly holding the long line of the West Front and the forces of the United 
States were being assembled and trained in France to take their share of 
the work of bringing the Central Powers to their knees, the Germans sud- 
denly launched their third great offensive with such startling success as to 
bring great depression, almost despair, to the Allies. Rapidly the German 
forces crossed the Chemin des-Dames west of Rheims, captured Soissons 
after a stubborn defense by the Allies, and the last day of May, 1918, found 
them marching in what appeared to be overwhelming force down the Valley 
of the Marne toward Paris. 

At this critical time when the cause of the Allies appeared to be desperate, 
the Second Division of the A. E. F., which included the Fourth Brigade of 
Marines, and certain elements of the Third and Twenty-eighth Divisions 
were hurriedly thrown into the battle line and took position in the Chateau- 
Thierry Sector to aid the hard pressed French forces in their efforts to 
halt the German advance. 

The week’s defensive of the Marine Brigade in the vicinity of the Bois 
de Belleau is too well known to need any recounting here, but it may be 
recalled that the Germans found the defense of Belleau Wood by the Marine 
Brigade so stubbornly contended that they styled the Marine “ Teufel- 
Hunden ”. This term was immediately taken up by the Marines and their 
friends at home and translated into the English equivalent of “ Devil Dogs ”, 
and ever since the term has been often applied to the American Marines. 
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For this reason the dog appears to be particularly appropriate as the mascot 
for the Marines. 

In the early fall of 1922 when the Marine Corps Football Team was 
preparing for its fall campaign at the Marine Base at Quantico, Va., 
Brigadier General Smedley D. Butler, then Commanding General of the 
station, determined that there should be a real mascot for the station and the 
team, and as a result an English bulldog of fixe pedigree, named “ King 
Bulwark”, was purchased from a well-known kennel and brought to 
Quantico. 

The registered name of this fine dog, “ King Bulwark”, did not appeal 
to the fancy of the Marines and from his resemblance to the countenance of 
“Mr. Jiggs ” as portrayed in the popular “ Maggie and Jiggs” cartoons, his 
name was changed to “ Jiggs’, and under that name he was enlisted in the 
Marine Corps on October 7, 1922, and given a service record book, as is 
the custom with mascots in the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Carrying out the traditions of the Corps with their mascots, “ Jiggs” was 
promoted from Private to Corporal and then to Sergeant, and on July 16, 
1924, upon the occasion of the first visit of the Hon. Curtis Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, to Quantico, he was by order of the Secretary promoted 
to the rank of Sergeant Major. 

“Sergeant Major Jiggs” was born May 22, 1921, so that he reached 
his high rank at a comparatively early age, even for a dog. He was of a 
very amiable disposition and thoroughly enjoyed life with the Marines. 
In fact, his enjoyment of the rations provided probably hastened his end, 
for in December, 1926, he became afflicted with a serious gastritis and was 
transferred to the care of a veterinary in Washington. In spite of the best 
of care “ Sergeant Major Jiggs” died on January 7, 1927. His body was 
taken from Washington to his home station at Quantico by airplane and he 
was buried there with appropriate ceremonies. 

During the five years of his service with the Marines “ Sergeant Major 
Jiggs” travelled far and wide with the Marine Corps Football Team, and 
as he paraded up and down the side lines in his blanket of the Corps colors 
and a jaunty Marine cap or a small steel helmet on his fine head, he became 
a familiar figure to thousands who witnessed the Marines win at football on 
many a gridded field. He was a good dog and a good friend and the Marines 
cared for him with the affection that all real men have for such faithful 
animals; he did his bit to help the Marine team win its games and added 
much to the picturesqueness of many gatherings where thousands cheered the 
Marine Football Team on to victory. 

All over America the press chronicled the death of “Sergeant Major 
Jiggs” and many friends of the Corps voiced their regret when they heard 
of his untimely death. One of these friends, Mr. Allan Cedric Mowbray, 
an Englishman residing in Boston, Mass., was so impressed with the circum- 
stances of the case that he addressed the following letter to the General of 
the Royal Marines in England: 
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255 Berkely Street, 
Boston, U.S.A., 
February 14, 1927. 
To the Officer Commanding, H. M. Royal Marines, 
Admiralty Buildings, London. 


Dear Sir: 
It occurred to me that the loss recently suffered by the U. S. Marine Corps, in the 


death of their Regimental pet, an English white pedigree bulldog, known as Sergeant 
Major Jiggs, would provide our own Royal Marines with an excellent opportunity of 
presenting to them another bulldog to replace it. 

The extreme affection the U. S. Marines had for this dog makes it impossible for 
it tu be replaced in any ordinary manner, but the presentation of an English bulldog 
by the Royal Marines would, I feel sure, do much towards cementing the growing 
friendship between the two countries and would make some bulldog happy, and do much 
to console the U. S. Marines for the loss of their beloved Sergeant Major Jiggs. 

I am making this request, as an Englishman, resident in America for some few 
years, and who realizes how such an evidence of comradeship would further stimulate 
the mutual regard of one country for the other. 

I am sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
/s/ ALLAN Cepric Mowsray. 


This letter was received by the Adjutant General of the Royal Marines 
at the Headquarters Office in London early in February of this year, and its 
contents were at once communicated to the Divisions of the Royal Marines. 

“ All ranks at Royal Marine Divisions and Depot, R.M., Deal, -were in 
favor of carrying out the proposal in the above letter,” says the Globe and 
Laurel, the Journel of the Royal Marines, in its issue of July, 1927, and 
the following letters passed between the Adjutant General, Royal Marines, 
and the Major General Commandant, United States Corps of Marines: 


Royal Marine Office, 
54 Victoria Street, London, S.W.L, 
21 March, 1927. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to inform you that information has been received of the death 
of the bulldog mascot of the United States Marine Corps, and to state that the Corps 
of Royal Marines would feel honored if the United States Marines would accept a 
British Pedigree bulldog in replacement of “ Sergeant Major Jiggs”. 

In these circumstances I should be glad to know whether such a presentation would 
be acceptable. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(sgd.) A. R. H. Hutcuison, 
Adjutant General, Royal Marines. 
The Major General Commandant, 
U. S. Marine Corps, 
Washington, U.S.A. 
Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps, 
Commandant’s Office, 
Washington, 5th April, 1927. 
My dear General Hutchison: . 

Your very kind letter dated March 21, 1927, has been received. It will indeed be 

a real pleasure for the United States Marines to receive their new mascot from the 
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Royal Marines. Such a presentation would form an additional entry in the log of 
friendship that already exists between the two bodies of men. 
As Commandant of the American Marines permit me to say that we consider your 
proposal a very friendly act and one showing truly fine spirit. 
Assuring you of our appreciation, I am, 
Very sincerely, 
(Sgd.) Joun A. LEJEUNE, 
Major General Commandant. 


General A. R. H. Hutchison, R.M., 
Adjutant General, Royal Marine Office, 

54 Victoria Street, London, S.W.I. 

“A white pedigree bulldog named ‘Pride of Field’ was purchased from Mrs. 
Duncan Brown, ‘The Nook’, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 

“It may be of interest that an advertisement inserted in ‘Our Dogs’, produced 
seventeen answers which were investigated fully. After elimination the selection was 
cut down to three dogs. 

“* Pride of Field’ was selected as it was considered that he was most suitable for 
our requirements on account of Pedigree, Age, Health, etc. The dog was born on 
14th February, 1926, and is reputed by Mr. S. H. Deacon, in a recent article in the 
‘Dog World’, to be one of the best twenty dogs in England.” 


The following prizes have been won by hin: 


LIST OF SHOWS AND AWARDS “ PRIVATE PAGETT” 
Kennel Club Registered Number 43092 
(Formerly “ Pride of Field”). 
Dec. 2, 1925.—Bristol Championship Show (Judge: Mrs. Clem Wood). 
and, Open Puppy Dog. 
and, Open Novice Dog. 
1st, Members’ Puppy Dog. 
1st, Members’ Novice. 
2nd, Open, any variety, never won a prize. 
3rd, Open Grand Challenge, any variety, novice. 
Vice-president’s Silver Cup. 
Silver Spoon. 
“ Ogbeare” Silver Cup for best dog under 18 months, 
Silver Spoon. 
April 5, 1926.—Southsea (Judge: Mr. Frank Walker). 
1st, Novice. 
1st, Junior. 
1st, Graduate. 
1st, Minor Limit. 
Medal of the Bulldog Club Incorporated for best Dog in Show. 


Bodmin, Cornwall (Judge: Mr. Samuel Crabtree). 

1st, Open, Dog or Bitch. 
2nd, Open, any variety, Bred by Exhibitor. 
1st, Open, any variety, Non-sporting novice Dog or Bitch. 
Ist, Open, any variety, Non-sporting Dog. 

April 27, 1926—Wells Somerset (Judge: Mr. R. H. Hayman). 
2nd, Open, Dog or Bitch. 
2nd, Open, any variety, Non-sporting Dog or Bitch. 

Silver Spoon. 
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May 13, 1926.—Bath Championship Show. 
Ist, Graduate Dog (Members). 
and, Open, Dog or Bitch. 
3rd, Graduate Dog, Open. 
Ist, in Brace. 
Two Cups. 
Two Spoons. 
June 17, 1926.—Yeovil (Judge: Mr. S. Crabtree). 
Ist, Graduate Dog. 
Ist, Open, Dog or Bitch. 
1st, Open, Dog or Bitch (Members). 
Ist, Open, any variety, Bred by Exhibitor. 
Taunton. 
Ist, Open, Dog or Bitch (Championship Show). 
Paignton (Judge: Sam Graham). 
2nd, Open, Dog or Bitch. 
3rd, Open Dog or Bitch. Stakes 3 Judges. 
Bournemouth (Judge: A. R. Hughes). 
1st, Graduate Dog. 
2nd, Limit. 
and, Open. 
Blandford (Judge: W. I. Nicholls). 
1st, Graduate. 
1st, Limit. 
1st, Open. 
1st, Non-sporting. 
September 29, 1926.—Frome (Judge: Harry Duffy). 
2nd, Any variety, Bred by Exhibitor. 
1st, Any variety, Bred by a Lady. 
1st, Any variety, Non-sporting. 
1st, Any variety, Dog or Bitch. 
Silver Cup for Best Dog or Bitch in Show, all Breeds (3 Judges). 
November 3, 1926.—Swindon. 
2nd, Open, Bulldog. 
and, Limit, Dog. 
2nd, Any variety owned by a Lady. Open, Dog or Bitch. 
Taunton-Somerset and Devon Canine Society Members’ Show (Judge: 
J. J. Holgate). 
1st, Any variety, Bred by Exhibitor. 
1st, Any variety, Non-sporting. 
2nd, Any variety, Owned and handled by a Lady. 
Two Specials. 
December 1, 1926.—Bristol Championship Show. 
1st, Any variety, Non-sporting. 
1st, Any variety, over 25 pounds. 
1st, Any variety, handled by a Lady. 
Also: 1st, Brace with his Kennel Mate, “ Dandy’s Lad”, at Bath, Bristol 
Championship Shows; also at Bristol and West of England Bulldog 
Show. 


“The United States Naval Attache kindly consented to make the transportation 
arrangements. 

“ Pride of Field” has been transferred, re-named and re-registered by the Kennel 
Club as “ Private Pagett”, in the name of Major General Commandant J. A. Lejeune, 
on behalf of the United States Marine Corps. 
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“Private Pagett” arrived at Eastney Barracks on the 20th of June, and embarked 
at Southampton in S. S. Leviathan on the 21st of June.” 


The above simple account of the inception of the idea of the presentation 
of a bulldog mascot to the United States Marine Corps by the personnel of 
the Royal Marines of Great Britain and of the very prompt response with 
which the idea was met by the latter Corps is an interesting little chapter 
in the relations which have existed for more than a century and a half 
between these two great Corps of Marines. 

The account closes with the statement that “ Private Pagett”” embarked 
on the S. S. Leviathan on the 21st of June, 1927, to begin his voyage to New 
York, where he would officially enter the U. S. Marine Corps as its 
official mascot. 

From Commodore Hartley, the well-known commander of America’s 
greatest passenger ship, it was learned that “ Private Pagett”’ was escorted 
aboard the Leviathan by a detachment of the Royal Marines from Eastney 
Barracks and turned over to the care of the Commodore with appropriate 
ceremonies. During the passage the distinguished passenger fared well and 
was the centre of interest for the host of passengers that filled the great 
ship to capacity. 

On June 27, 1927, the Leviathan arrived at New York where, “ Private 
Pagett ” was met by representatives of the U. S. Marine Corps, headed by 
Major J. C. Fegan, Athletic Officer of the Corps. These representatives 
consisted of officers of the regular service and the Reserves and a detach- 
ment of enlisted men from Brooklyn Barracks. Commodore Hartley turned 
“ Pagett” over to Major Fegan with a few well chosen remarks and he 
soon boarded a train for the journey to Washington, where on the following 
day he reported at the Headquarters of the Corps and was received by the 
Major General Commandant and paid a call upon the Secretary of the Navy. 
The representatives of the press were present and the news of the noted 
dog’s arrival was published throughout the country. 

At the same time mail communications brought from the Adjutant 
General of the Royal Marines the official History and Record of “ Private 
Pagett ”, which we reproduce on page 143. 

After the arrival of “ Private Pagett ” at the Headquarters of the Marine 
Corps at Washington, the Major General Commandant addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the Adjutant General of the Royal Marines: 


Heapguarters U. S. Marine Corps, 
WASHINGTON, 
July 2, 1927. 
Dear GENERAL HurTcHISON: 

Your letter dated June 20, 1927, is acknowledged. 

It gives me great pleasure both officially and personally to report the arrival of 
the bulldog. He certainly is a wonderful specimen and has already won a warm spot 
in our hearts. 

He is serving under the name of Private Pagett, which is not only acceptable but 
most appropriate. Private Pagett will be paraded before the entire personnel of the 
Corps; therefore you can see he is destined for further travel, both on land and sea. 
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HISTORY AND RECORD OF “PRIVATE PAGETT” 


(FORMERLY ‘PRIDE OF FIELD’’) 


OF UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 








Date of Birth 
Registered Number............... 
BO PI aces ncoduceeccsubes 


Ce 


ee 


14th February, 1925 
Kennel Club, 43092 
17th May, 1927 





KENNEL CLUB 


/s/ H. K. Bowg 11, Secretary 























PEDIGREE 
Parents Grand-parents Great Grand-parents G. G. Grand-parents 
Ch. Thornlea Knut 
Thornlea Knut Kracker|-Gi-ojeaatg 
Sire Ch. Roscoe Dobbie : ° 
Kitty Kerri Pleasant Major 
ney Raregen Pilot Duchess 
Japs Dobbie Ch. Challenger 


(Winner 3 Firsts— 


Aceal Queen 





Ch. Sweet September 


Ch. Montem Susie 




















Bristol Champion | (K.C.S.B.48618) Ch. General Brunswick 
Show) Gascoyne Lady Seeman tien 
; Satchwell Mars 
Dandy Knut Satchwell Reflex Kil 
Dam (Winner 2 Firsts— nock Topsy 


Clays Stone 



























































Cruft 
rufts) Lady Rose Clays Pride 
~~ Failsworth White 
Lady Georgi , Gudedug ng 
(Winnee —. Dinah Dear Godley Beauty 
Bristol) H Silver Sultan 
some Nunhold Jane 
Class for Conduct Promotions Reductions 
G. C. Badges 
| Date Rank | Date Co. | Date 
First 17-5-27 | 
Date 


Wounds Received in Action: Also Any Meritorious Service, 
Special Recommendations, Prize or other Grants. 








PARTICULARS OF SERVICE 








Where Served 


| 


From 


To Disposal 


Signature 





Shepton Mallet... 
Shepton Mallet.. 
Portsmouth Divi- 


sion, Royal 
Marines 


S. S. Leviathan 
(On passage) 





17th May, 1927 


.|24th May, 1927 


21st June, 1927 


22nd June, 1927 





23rd May, 1927 
21st June, 1927 


21st June, 1927 





Name changed to 
‘‘Private Pagett.”’ 
Portsmouth Division, 

Royal Marines 
Embarked S. S. Le- 
viathan for passage 
to U. S. A. and 
transfer to United 
States Marine Corps 





/s/ A. A. Little 
Colonel Com- 
mandant 
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We shall be happy to receive his registration history and record, which, together 
with all other accounts of him, will be filed at these Headquarters. In the near future 
there will be forwarded you certain photographs, clippings, and accounts telling of his 
reception and doings in this country. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the United States Marines express their sincere 
thanks for the new mascot, and to add that we all consider it a most friendly act. 

With my kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
Joun A. LEJEUNE, 
Major General Commandant. 
General A. R. H. Hutchison, R.M., 
Adjutant General, 
Royal Marine Office, 
54 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.I. 


It may be interesting to our readers to know why the name “ Private 
Pagett ” was selected when the officials of the Royal Marines decided to 
give the dog a more military cognomen than his kennel name of “ Pride 
of Field”. 

Private Pagett is a name well known to all English service men through 
the writings of Lieutenant Colonel Williams Price Drury, C.B.E., of the 
Royal Marines. 

Pagett first made his appearance in “The Peradventures of Private 
Pagett ” which was published in 1904. Later the same character, together 
with a seaman and a stoker of the Royal Navy, figured in a side-splitting 
affair which made its way into print under the title “ Three Bad Hats and 
a Cocked One”. In British naval parlance a “ bad hat” corresponds to our 
own “hard-boiled egg ”. 

That such a character as Pagett really did wear the uniform of “ His 
Majesty’s Jollies” is a matter for conjecture. However, the author hints 
strongly in two of his prefaces that there was such a man. He describes 
him as a devoted subject of “The Prince of Liars” who retired “ with the 
loot of his years of service” and a pension, setting up as a tavern keeper 
in an establishment called “ The Coach and Horses ”’. 

Colonel Drury has written many short stories, most of them set against 
a background of naval life. These have been collected under the title “ The 
Tadpole of an Archangel and Other Tales”. He has also written several 
one-act plays and before the war wrote in collaboration with Lee Trevor 
a comedy, “ The Flag Lieutenant ”, which was one of the big hits of its time. 
Colonel Drury recently published “In Many Parts—Memoirs of a Marine”, 
a racy, informal autobiography which presents a colorful picture of life in 
the Royal Marines, 

Several rolls of moving picture films were made depicting the arrival 
of “ Private Pagett” at New York and at Washington, and these together 
with a collection of clippings from the Press recounting the incidents of 
his reception and induction into the U. S. Marine Corps were forwarded to 
the Adjutant General of the Royal Marines, who in turn acknowledged the 
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receipt thereof in a courteous and appropriate letter voicing the appreciation 
of the officers and men of the Royal Marines of the fine reception accorded 
the new mascot of the American Marines. 

“ Private Pagett” is undoubtedly one of the finest dogs of his class in 
the world and his fine points are admired by all the dog fanciers and dog 
lovers who have seen him. He stands nineteen inches high and at present 
weighs just an even sixty pounds without an ounce of superfluous flesh, in 
fine form and fettle he is ready for a fight or a frolic and has taken his 
station at Quantico where he will accompany the Marine Corps Football 
Team upon its Fall Tour of 1927 and help to cheer them on to victory. 

No other animal has the traditional courage, bravery, tenacity of purpose, 
combined with true loyalty, which form the characteristics of the British 
Bulldog, and this makes “ Private Pagett” a fitting mascot for the United 
States Marines. The Corps esteems him highly for his fine lineage and 
sterling qualities, but more on account of the fact that he comes to them 
from another famous Corps of Marines, whose duties are similar, whose 
language is the same, and whose aspirations and esprit are marked by the 
same loyalty to flag and country and devotion to the service. 

The whole Marine Corps will soon become acquainted with “ Private 
Pagett ” and will find him a fitting successor to the late lamented “ Sergeant 
Major Jiggs”’ who won so many friends in and out of the service during 
his five years’ service with the Marines. We wish him a happy life in his 
new service with quick promotion, an easy berth and the best rations. 








IN THE WAKE OF THE EXPEDITIONS 
By Captain Otiver P. Situ, U.S.M.C. 


UAM had slumbered away for several years, being only fitfully 
@ awakened during the World War to intern a German cruiser, stand 
by for attack from other raiders, and prepare for expeditionary 
duty in Siberia. The raiders and expeditionary duty in Siberia did not 
materialize. But when the war lords of China were no longer able to settle 
their differences by negotiation and resorted to arms the Commander-in- 
Chief, Asiatic Fleet, called on Guam to furnish the additional men necessary 
to protect American interests. For some time an effort was made to replace 
the men taken from Guam, but each draft would be diverted before reaching 
Guam. Thereafter drafts were sent to Manila and Guam’s fate was left 
in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief. Now Guam has a sergeant’s guard 
and pending the return of officers and men from China has closed up the 
barracks and cosmolined the guns. 

The dispatch of troops from Guam was but the forerunner of other larger 
movements culminating in the Second and Third Brigades. Rosters, 
“slates”, policies, systems, and family life received a rude shock after 
several years of comparative routine. 

Just prior to the receipt of directions to organize the larger expeditionary 
forces, plans for their mobilization were completed. The authors of these 
plans probably did not contemplate that they would receive such a severe 
test at an early date. These plans were the basis upon which the expeditions 
were organized. As is usual with detailed plans, it is not expected that all 
details can be followed. Personnel works with what is actually at a station; 
plans are based on what should be at a station. With so many lieutenants 
who have as much service as captains, captains are often replaced at stations 
by lieutenants of long service. Sometimes second lieutenants replace first 
lieutenants. At other stations second lieutenants replace gunners and vice 
versa. Asa result, except in the cases of stabilized units, officer personnel 
for expeditionary units was selected in accordance with note “M” of the 
meaning from the Marine Corps Schools or as designated. As a consequence 
practically all the officers who were not already in stabilized units were 
designated by Headquarters. 

In designating officers for expeditionary units the fairest means would 
have been to adhere strictly to the roster. This was done as far as practicable 
where other considerations did not outweigh. Prior to the dispatch of 
the larger expeditions the plan of stabilization had been put in effect at 
Quantico and the Fifth and Tenth Regiments and the Signal and Engineer 
Battalions had been stabilized. In order to initiate stabilization, officers were 
stabilized for one and two years in order to “stagger” their reliefs from 
such units. No officer was stabilized whose position on the roster did not 
indicate that he would normally remain in the United States for the period 
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of his stabilization. As far as possible captains and first lieutenants were 
selected who had completed the Company Officers’ Course of the Marine 
Corps Schools or its equivalent. Under this plan there were then officers 
in the stabilized units who had more than two years to serve in the United 
States before becoming due for foreign service. When the stabilized unit 
went to expeditionary duty all stabilized officers went along regardless of 
their position on the roster. And these were not all. The complement of 
the Fifth Regiment as stabilized called for fifty-nine (59) commissioned and 
warrant officers and 1278 enlisted men. The Fifth Regiment organized in 
accordance with the tables approved February 23, 1926, called for eighty- 
seven (87) commissioned and warrant officers and 1615 enlisted men. To 
send out the Ist Battalion, roth Regiment, took practically all officers and 
men stabilized in the 1oth Regiment. The 4th Regiment had to be aug- 
mented in the same manner as the 5th Regiment. The 6th Regiment prac- 
tically wiped out the schools and the 11th Regiment was the “straw that 
broke the camel’s back.” 

Although expeditionary duty is one of the most important missions of the 
Marine Corps, there are certain other activities which cannot be abandoned 
entirely when expeditions are ordered. Before it was necessary to order out 
expeditions a number of officers had been selected for assignment to sea duty 
during the summer of 1927. In general officers on this approved sea list were 
retained in the United States and ordered to sea duty as scheduled. In order 
to put forth the best effort possible in the National Matches prospective 
members of the rifle team were also retained in the United States. With 
the Army putting an Army and not an Infantry Team in the field to lift 
the President’s Cup, provision had to be made for a real football team. As 
a result several officers were retained in the United States for duty as coaches 
and team members. Over a period of years a staff of competent instructors 
has been built up for the Marine Corps Schools. To disband the staff of the 
schools and later reorganize it would have entailed a considerable loss of 
efficiency while rebuilding. To obviate this condition a somewhat reduced 
staff was retained and the Field and Company Officers’ Courses are now 
operating with a few students. For the present school year students cannot 
complain that they do not receive individual instruction. However, when 
conditions are more normal the student personnel of the Marine Corps 
Schools can be rapidly expanded without loss of efficiency. Another factor 
affecting selections according to roster was the speed with which expeditions 
had to be assembled. Officers cannot always be readily relieved from details 
to which they have been assigned. In a great many cases the readily available 
officer had to go regardless of his position on the roster. To those now on 
expeditionary duty who may have checked up and discovered that there are 
officers in their grades in the United States who returned from foreign duty 
before they did, the above may offer an explanation. When organizations 
were stabilized on expeditionary duty, as was the case in Nicaragua, such 
adjustments as were possible were made to leave in Nicaragua officers who 
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had been longest in the United States prior to being ordered to expeditionary 
duty. Also, as replacements are sent from time to time such replacements 
are selected according to roster. 

The organization of expeditionary units materially increased the traffic 
in the Office of Naval Communications. The increase would have been 
trifling had it not been necessary to code most of the messages regarding the 
expeditions. Once a message was coded all future reference to it had also 
to be coded to prevent the code from being broken. In some instances the 
information was published in the press at the same time as confidential 
messages were being sent regarding the same movement. There was only 
one instance of anyone failing to “get the word” through failure of com- 
munications, and this failure could not properly be charged to Naval Com- 
munications as it was caused by an error in the Navy Register, two Marine 
officers having the same signal number. 

Once an organization is assembled it is essential to get it to the scene of 
the trouble at the earliest possible date. With no Army transportation avail- 
able and only two Naval transports available for transporting troops to 
Nicaragua and the Far East, the situation became acute. As a result sub- 
marine tenders and other naval vessels were pressed into service. These 
latter vessels, not being transports, were not constructed for the transporta- 
tion of large drafts of troops. As a result the expeditions had to be fitted to 
the ships. In general, units were kept together, except in the case of the 
dispatch of the 11th Regiment to Nicaragua, when it was necessary to divide 
the regiment between the Argonne, Medusa, and Aroostook. Officers having 
their first taste of expeditionary duty probably could see nothing but con- 
fusion, but we can hardly expect war and expeditions to be without con- 
fusion and certainly there can be no better training than producing order 
out of chaos. 

In April of this year when the 3rd Battalion, 6th Regiment, 2nd Battal- 
ion, 4th Regiment, 1st Battalion, roth Regiment, Light Tank Platoon and 
Engineer Company, were ordered to China, no naval transportation could be 
made available. As a consequence a contract was made with the Dollar 
Steamship Line to transport these units to the Far East by the S. S. President 
Grant. This was the only expedition de luxe and will not probably be soon 
forgotten by those who made the trip. It banished for the present memories 
of the Prairie, Hancock, et al. 

Since most of these expeditions got underway before the advent of trans- 
oceanic flights the press was ardently on the trail of “copy”. As the 
organization of the expeditionary forces at first was kept confidential, the 
press did some guessing. Sometimes the guesses were accurate and some- 
times far from the truth. As soon as general information was released by 
the Secretary of the Navy, the press was on the trail of details. These 
details were always furnished, but not in the form in which they appeared. 
Not all correspondents have had military experience, and very few Marine 
Corps experience, which may well account for these discrepancies. Further- 
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more, a military man does not evaluate news according to the same standards 
as the correspondent. The departure of one platoon of Washington men is 
liable to receive the same amount of space in Washington papers as the 
departure of a battalion from San Diego. The personnel of the Fifth and 
Sixth Regiments always contains a large number of veterans of Belleau 
Wood, etc. 

Since the Chinese and Nicaraguan expeditions have been the largest 
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GRAPH A. 


American expeditions since the American Expeditionary Force, some data 
on the numbers ordered should be of interest. Beginning with the dispatch 
of the 2nd Battalion, 5th Regiment, from Guantanamo to Nicaragua, the 
accompanying Graph A indicates the number of officers and men, both 
Marine Corps and Navy, on expeditionary duty up to the present date, 31 
August, 1927. These figures do not include the personnel of ships of the 
Special Service Squadron, as duty ashore in Central America can be con- 
sidered a part of their regular duties. Also, the marine detachments of 
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the Asiatic Fleet are not included in the figures given below for the same 
reason. The Provisional Battalion, Fourth Regiment, now disbanded, is 
included in these figures. Because of the fact that the figures for the last 
day of the month are taken, the high points on the graph appear at a later 
date than they actually occurred. This is particularly true for the month 
of May. The expeditionary forces on the Henderson and President Grant 
arrived in the Far East on May 2nd and 4th, respectively, but the high point 
is reached on the graph on May 31. Although the expeditionary units in 
Nicaragua have been given permanent station in that country the expedition- 
ary character of their duty has not yet been changed materially and their 
strength is therefore included in the forces remaining on expeditionary duty. 

The carrying of so many men on expeditionary duty has of course caused 
a considerable shortage in the United States. Congress appropriated funds 
for a Marine Corps of 18,000 men for the fiscal year 1927. This number 
was considered the minimum necessary to carry on peace-time functions of 
the Marine Corps and provide an East Coast and West Coast Expeditionary 
Force. In January of this year the total allowance of the East Coast and 
West Coast Expeditionary Forces was 3464 men. The Pool, to take care 
of ineffectives and men en route from station to station, consisted of 827 men. 
The total of the expeditionary allowance and the Pool was then 4291 men. 
On May 31, 1927, when the total number of Marines on expeditionary duty 
reached the maximum of 6953, stations other than those intended to furnish 
expeditionary forces were furnishing 2662 men and in addition all men 
en route and not carried by any station and ineffectives would have to be 
added. On May 31, 1927, there were 17,861 men in the Marine Corps, and 
of this number 11,442 were on foreign stations, ships, expeditionary duty 
and en route to and from the United States. On a percentage basis 64.1 per 
cent. of the enlisted men of the Marine Corps were out of the United States 
on this date. Verily a man may “ Join the Marine Corps and See the World ”. 

The situation with respect to officers is somewhat different. The officer 
strength of the Marine Corps is based on an enlisted strength of 27,400 men. 
All grades are up to strength with the exception of the second lieutenant’s 
grade. The distribution tables call for a distribution of 200 second lieuten- 
ants instead of 275. There is no officer pool corresponding to that of the 
enlisted pool. All officers are assigned to some complement with the excep- 
tion of twenty, or 1.7 per cent. The enlisted pool varies from month to 
month but is now 5.7 per cent. of the authorized strength of the Marine 
Corps. The officers in excess of those required for a strength of 18,000 
might be considered as a pool, but practically all of them have been taken 
up in the past by school complements. With no pool to draw on and the 
allowances of the East and West Coast Expeditionary Forces not large 
enough to furnish the required number of officers, they were taken from 
regular shore stations and the number assigned to schools was materially 
reduced. However, in spite of all the reduction made necessary, there are 
94 officers assigned to Army, Navy, and Marine Corps schools at present. 
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You cannot “have your cake and eat it too,” and figures will be given on 
another page showing the relative burden borne by the different posts. 

After making a check of the number of officers of the different ranks 
on duty outside of the continental limits, the figures, which should not lie, 
indicate that the lieutenants are doing the lion’s share of duty outside the 
United States. The percentages given below, which of course will not be 
correct when this article is published, show the relative percentages of the 
different grades on duty on ships, foreign stations, and on expeditionary duty. 


CN as vc co cOe de'dnd ecbbasccesbaband csbess 16.7 
CRORE: iin. oc cages cee céesbeteadedpes eGbWedeces 29.4 
Sa: CHIE” «ns cknotbes 00see dexewdiiians 36 
pe eee ep Oe ne ee en 34 
GE: Acvedas tence cned cbncdiees chwewanenevane 46.3 
ted: EOD io wib:'s obo cbiwewereeVete dedaead 64.4 
Sopend LAMM: 0000000 cveeesceoncveneseme 48.7 
CMOUN, kia va nd Suede Cactus hee hae 50 
Quartermaster Clerks, Q. M. .......ccccccccces 39 
Quartermaster Clerks, A. and I. ............46. 22 
Peet CA: 00th vcs cebsineensenedéstennceen 35-7 


Even though the first and second lieutenants were grouped and considered as 
one grade, there would still be 57 per cent. of the combined grade on foreign, 
sea, or expeditionary duty. 

There have been several reactions incident to the increase in expeditionary 
duty. Impetus has been given to recruiting. It has increased the number 
of applications for commissions in the Marine Corps Reserve. From the 
tenor of some of the applications the applicants believed it impossible for the 
Marine Corps to carry on without calling reservists to active duty and 
commissioning more for expeditionary duty. In fact, a few brought con- 
siderable influence to bear to have themselves commissioned and ordered to 
active duty in China or Nicaragua. One rather influential citizen berated 
the Marine Corps for failing to commission a former Marine officer and 
send him to active duty in China. The effect of the expeditions has also 
been felt in the number of applications for regular commissions. In view 
of the small number of vacancies which could be allotted to applicants from 
civil life this year, the distinguished military colleges were not circularized, 
but there was no appreciable decrease in the number of applicants. 

The dispatching of expeditions is always news to the press. While expe- 
ditions are being dispatched there is always a certain amount of speculation as 
to the magnitude of the trouble and the possibilities, around which the corre- 
spondents may weave stories. When the expedition is on the spot and is a fact 
and the situation is in hand, the demand for copy falls off. The State Depart- 
ment for perfectly good reasons cannot disclose its plans and policies as they 
are devised. For the same reasons the plans for the dispatch of expeditions 
cannot be disclosed immediately. A keen correspondent knows when infor- 
mation is being withheld and is doubly on the alert for leads. By putting 
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two and two together he can provide “ copy ” which is fairly accurate. Cer- 
tainly when an expedition has been entrained or embarked its destination is 
no longer a secret, whether the orders be confidential or not. The press 
quite often gets the report of an engagement or casualty before it is officially 
received. This is particularly true of Nicaragua where the official message 
is encoded, relayed to Balboa, then to Arlington, and then decoded. The 
press messages are sent by commercial cable direct. 

It has already been indicated above that it was necessary to cut the 
complement of students at the various service schools to supply officers for 
expeditionary duty. It was felt desirable by the Commandant to keep the 
quota of officers attending Army schools as nearly intact as possible. This 
has been done. He also desired that the Marine Corps Schools be maintained 
on a reduced scale so that it would not be necessary to disband the instructing 
staff which has been built up over a period of years. When the Marine 
Corps Schools finally opened at Quantico on September goth there were 13 
officers in the Field Officers’ Course and 21 in the Company Officers’ Course. 
The normal complement for these schools is 67, 21 in the Field Officers’ 
Course and 46 in the Company Officers’ Course. No information is at hand 
as to the effect the expeditions have had on the correspondence courses, but 
it is presumed the number of enrollments of officers on the active list has 
decreased. Due to the necessity of taking officers for expeditions by April 
15th, the Company Officers’ Course had ceased to exist. It was also neces- 
sary to take five captains from the Field Officers’ Course. 

With the exception of Quantico, which had been furnishing an expe- 
ditionary battalion for duty at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, for some time past, 
posts and stations were leading an ordered existence. As is usual when 
peace-time routine sets in there is a tendency on the part of officers and men 
to “dig in”. This was made easier by the evacuation of Santo Domingo 
and Nicaragua which considerably cut down the amount of foreign duty. 
Officers returning from foreign duty last year could look forward to from 
five to ten years in the United States depending on the grade in which 
they were serving. To obviate the possibility of officers remaining too long 
on one detail, the Commandant directed that no officer be allowed to remain 
at one station in the United States more than four years, the normal tour 
being three years. When the expeditions were ordered out this year the 
opportunities for “digging in” disappeared. Since most service families 
realize that expeditionary duty is a very important part of the mission of 
the Marine Corps, they were usually eager to have the head of the family 
included in the expeditionary forces. Once the expedition was on its way 
the reaction set in. Being on temporary duty, the husband could not be 
dispossessed from government quarters. The dependent in a good many 
cases wanted to go home and did in most cases give up the quarters and 
sacrifice rental allowance. Furthermore, the husband being on temporary 
duty was not entitled to transportation for his dependents or household 
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effects. If the home of the dependent was on the west coast she was in a 
quandary. How long would the expedition last? Would her husband be 
allowed to remain on the west coast when he returned? Would he return 
at all or be left on permanent duty in the Far East? After conditions had 
become quiet requests came in from dependents in increasing numbers for 
transportation to the Far East. When the Chaumont’s sailing to the Far 
East was announced, the word was evidently passed around very quickly 
as judged by the number of requests coming in for transportation on that 
vessel. However, dependents of officers on temporary duty are not entitled 
to transportation unless there are not enough officers and dependents of 
officers under orders to use the space. Before the Chaumont’s sailing was 
scheduled all the space allocated to the Marine Corps was promised. Some 
of the families of officers have joined them at their own expense. The right 
of an American citizen to travel in a foreign country cannot be questioned 
but the expense must be borne by the individual. Even though the husband 
were later assigned permanent station in the Far East, he would have no 
basis upon which to make claim for the transportation of his dependents, they 
having performed the travel prior to the issuance of his orders. Theoreti- 
cally the dependents of officers are not in the military service, but the regu- 
lations expressly provide for transportation of dependents, household effects, 
married quarters, and the marital status of an officer affects his pay. Since 
dependents are provided for by regulations, it would appear desirable for 
them to be sufficiently familiar with their rights under the regulations to be 
able to act independently. 

Officers remaining in the United States are naturally interested in the 
effect expeditionary duty will have on the roster, and likewise officers on 
expeditionary duty may be in doubt as to where they will be on the roster 
when they return from expeditionary duty. Expeditionary duty, of course, 
counts as foreign duty. If detached for the convenience of the government 
after completing sixteen months of foreign or expeditionary duty, an officer 
is given credit for a tour of duty and his name is placed at the foot of the 
roster. If the officer is returned from expeditionary duty before completing 
a minimum tour of sixteen months his control date is adjusted. The follow- 
ing example will illustrate what is meant by adjusting a control date. The 
control date of an officer now on temporary duty with the 3rd Brigade is 
15 June, 1924 (normally the date of detachment from his last tour of sea 
or foreign service). He remains on duty with the 3rd Brigade for a period 
of six months when he is returned to the United States. His control date is 
adjusted by adding the period of his expeditionary service to the old control 
date making it 15 December, 1924. His name is then dropped down the 
roster. On the present captain’s roster this adjustment would place him 
42 numbers down the roster. 

If all officers now on expeditionary duty in China remain for a minimum 
tour of 16 months, it will have a considerable effect on the roster. After 
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the evacuation of Santo Domingo in 1924 a computation was made as to the 
probable length of time officers being detached from foreign duty subsequent 
to that date might expect to remain in the United States. This theoretical 
computation is given below in comparison with the estimated period of time 
an officer may expect to remain in the United States if the number of officers 
now on expeditionary duty remain and the estimate if only a regiment 
remains in China: 


NUMBER OF YEARS IN THE UNITED STATES 


If present number If only one 
Under of officers is retained regiment is 
computation on foreign, sea and retained 
of 1924 exp. duty in China 
CRRIIED: iis ditties ov cawesedsesan 10.4 4.8 6.3 
Lieutenant Colonels ........... 7.11 4.0 6.35 
DN ccnaus bWoeede ceees bene 9.41 4.9 6.64 
CD cnegeabeetecevecceséec 6.31 2.14 3.8 
First Liewtemants .....ccccccecs 7.3 .93 2.57 
Second Lieutenants ........... 4.7 1.7 3.00 
ee ee 7.98 1.83 3.5 


It must be borne in mind that the above computations are purely 
theoretical and are based on authorized complements and not actual comple- 
ments. Also, the human element and the factor of selection are left out 
of consideration. In this connection the case of second lieutenants requires 
explanation. Second lieutenants commissioned from civil life and the ranks 
are commissioned as probationary officers and are required to take exami- 
nations at the end of the two-year probationary period to determine whether 
they shall remain on the active list as well as to determine their relative 
positions on the lineal list. In view of the difficulty in examining on the 
same date, officers distributed from China to Haiti and the expense involved 
should it be necessary to return any of these officers to the United States 
to appear before the Central Board to explain unfavorable matter on their 
records, probationary officers are normally retained at some east coast 
station until they have satisfactorily completed their probationary examina- 
tions. Second lieutenants commissioned from the Naval Academy are avail- 
able for foreign duty upon the completion of the basic course at Philadelphia 
if their services are required. If, as under present conditions, a second 
lieutenant can expect to remain in the United States one and seven-tenths 
(1.7) years after he is commissioned and yet all probationary officers are 
required to remain in the United States two years, this puts a heavier burden 
on the officer commissioned from the Naval Academy. 

The table above shows a considerable inequality in the amount of foreign, 
sea, and expeditionary duty performed by the different grades. Under 
present conditions first lieutenants are particularly affected. If the author- 
ized complement of first lieutenants on foreign, sea, and expeditionary duty 
were filled, 70 per cent. would be beyond the continental limits. Due to a 
partial substitution of second lieutenants for first lieutenants, only 64 per 
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cent. of the first lieutenants are so employed, but the peculiar status of the 
second lieutenant’s grade prevents it from being done to any great extent. 

Very few officers are now readily available for assignment to new duty. 
There is an ample number of qualified officers to fill vacancies as they occur, 
but practically all officers cannot now be spared without relief. The lack 
of inspiration to be gained from the roster may be illustrated as follows: 
Captain A, a line officer, is returned to the United States from the 5th 
Regiment in Nicaragua upon report of medical survey. A relief is required. 
Starting at the top of the captain’s roster the duties performed by officers 
would be somewhat as follows: 


. M.C.E.F., China. 

. Paymaster. 

. Quartermaster. 

. Advance information to sea. 

Staff of Marine Corps Schools. 

Quartermaster. 

. Staff of Marine Corps Schools. 

. Motor Transport Officer. 

. Staff of Marine Corps Schools. 

. Aviator. 

. Quartermaster. 

. J.A.G. Office. 

13. M.C.E.F., China. 

14. Aide to Commandant at Navy Yard. 

15. On special commission, 

16. M.C.E.F., China, 

17. M.C.E.F., China. 

18. M.C.E.F., China. 

19. Detailed as range officer. 

20. Staff of Marine Corps Schools. 

21. M.C.E.F., China. 

22. Recruiting duty. 

23. M.C.E.F., China, 

24. Urgently requested to be retained on special type of duty he is performing 
until 1928. 

25. M.C.E.F., China. 

26. Paymaster. 

27. M.C.E.F., China. 

28. Staff of Basic School. 

29. Advance information to foreign duty elsewhere. 

30. Aviator. 

31. M.C.E.F., China. 

32. Infantry School. 

33. Aviator. 

34. Field Officers’ Course. 

35. Quartermaster. 

36. M.C.E.F., China. 

37. Athletic Officer, large post. 

38. Field Officers’ Course. 

39. Recruiting duty. 

40. Recruiting duty. 
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Since a line officer is required for the Fifth Regiment in Nicaragua, we can 
eliminate immediately 2, 3, 6, 10, 11, 26, 30, 33, 35, as these officers are 
aviators or staff officers. Manifestly officers on temporary duty with the 
Third Brigade are not available, so we can eliminate 1, 13, 16, 17, 18, 21, 23, 
25, 27, 31, 36. Since instruction has begun in the Army and Marine Corps 
Schools, students and instructors should not be disturbed, except in an emer- 
gency ; therefore numbers 5, 7, 9, 20, 28, 32, 34, and 38 should be eliminated. 
Number 4 has advance information that it is the intention of the Major 
General Commandant to order him to sea in the near future, and as he was 
specially selected for sea duty can be eliminated. Number 8 is a graduate 
of the Motor Transport School, is now performing motor transport duty, 
and the Quartermaster desires to retain him on that duty, so he can be 
eliminated. Number 12 is in the Judge Advocate General’s Office, and as he 
has one more year before he completes his course of instruction, he can be 
eliminated. Number 14 is legal aide to the Commandant of one of the large 
navy yards and a specially qualified relief will be required. Number 15 
is on a special commission which will not complete its work until next Jan- 
uary. Number 19 was a member of the Marine Corps Rifle Team and has 
been detailed as range officer at a large post to put in effect the new small 
bore course ; he cannot be spared for at least a year. Number 22 is on recruit- 
ing duty and requires a relief. Number 24 is performing duty which will 
require a particularly qualified relief. Number 29 is going to foreign duty 
to fill an existing vacancy and there would be no particular reason to divert 
him to Nicaragua. Number 37 is athletic officer at a large post which by 
the Marine Corps athletic policy is to maintain a representative football 
team. The football season is just starting and even though a qualified relief 
were available, it would be a bad time to relieve him. Numbers 39 and 40 
are on recruiting duty and will require reliefs. From the above it will be 
seen that Numbers 14, 22, 24, 39, and 40 can be spared if a suitable relief 
is found. In view of the shortage of officers in the United States the shore 
roster offers no inspiration. No one is returning from sea duty. One cap- 
tain, not a medical survey patient, is being returned from foreign duty. He 
will arrive in the United States in November. He is not peculiarly qualified 
to relieve 14 or 24; he is qualified to relieve 22, 39, or 40. He is selected 
to relieve 22. In view of the fact that he is returning from a tour of foreign 
duty, he requests one month’s delay. Number 22, in view of the fact that 
he is going to foreign duty, requests one month’s delay. The vacancy in 
Nicaragua occurred in September. And bear in mind that the officer return- 
ing from foreign duty could have been used to fill any one of several existing 
vacanies at shore stations in the United States. 

When expeditionary forces in excess of what the regular east and west 
coast expeditionary forces can furnish are ordered, some other activity has 
to bear the burden. The Pool cannot carry this excess burden. Although 
the Pool now consists of 1271 men, that number is not considered more than 
sufficient to take care of ineffectives (sick in hospital and prisoners) and men 
en route between stations and carried by no station. Expeditionary duty 
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requires effectives. Complements of other stations have been adjusted to 
provide for the 5th Regiment and Constabulary Detachment in Nicaragua. 
The Third Brigade in China has an authorized complement, but it is an 
expeditionary complement and authorized complements of other stations have 
not been reduced to provide for it. 

Therefore, in order to maintain the 3rd Brigade at its authorized com- 
plement, it is necessary to maintain other stations at reduced complements. 
Expeditionary complements are based on “ Tables of Organization, Marine 
Corps Force (Peace Strength),” approved February 23, 1926, while the 
normal complements of stations are based on the “ Authorized Distribution 
of all Personnel of the U. S. Marine Corps ”, originally approved for enlisted 
personnel September 12, 1922, and for officer personnel on October 3, 1922. 
Following is a table comparing the strength of units of the 3rd Brigade as 
authorized by the above tables: 


Authorized distribution of Tables of Organization, 
all personnel of the U.S. Marine Corps Force, 





Marine Corps (Peace Strength) 
Commissioned Commissioned 

and Warrant Enlisted and Warrant Enlisted 
Re, TO: ond. BR. Ge cccurvencie. ctksace 2c ‘sees 10 58 
Be NN OM, vc ccceccocedscenses® .20ieGee,. (oe 6 100 
Ce Se Me SE es cae donnnsecdecs 38 (a) 559 (a) 26 500 
Light Tank Platoon ...cccccececcecs 2 31 2 28 
2 Co ee. Ge 66k exsakenntieens 12 (b) 286 (b) 4 08 
sie Tnat.- Clete: 8 Di) cevewensudave 47 (c) 1000 (c) 64 1148 
Gy Binet Cee FOR) oc ec Niseewee “etieen 8  Senoueee 64 1148 
ee Te, CR 2. TO) ccnecsandesan cotdecs > wens 64 1148 
RI... co chi tie cdectetaciscecaeseeet 15 146 15 146 
UNE. hdcuscondeecnensaweuien 114 2022 255 4374 


(a) Allowance for entire roth Regiment. 

(b) Complement for entire Engineer Battalion. 

(c) Allowance for entire 4th Regiment. 

In the above tables the allowance of the entire roth Regiment under the 
“ Authorized Distribution” is given, although only one battalion organized 
under the Tables of Organization is in China. The 1oth Regiment as an 
organization at Quantico has been temporarily disbanded. Since Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps did not prescribe any company organization for the Engi- 
neer Battalion but only a total complement, the total complement is given 
under “ Authorized Distribution ”, although only one company is in China. 
Taking into consideration the above, the allowances of the east and west 
coast expeditionary forces under “ Authorized Distribution” have only fur- 
nished 114 officers and 2022 men to the 3rd Brigade, whereas the expedition- 
ary complement of this brigade calls for 255 officers and 4374 men. The 
difference of 141 officers and 2352 men is being furnished by activities and 
stations which do not normally furnish expeditionary forces. The following 
table sets forth in percentages how the burden is borne. The figures are as 
of August 31, 1927. 
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EFFECT OF EXPEDITIONARY DUTY ON PERSONNEL 
Percentage of shortage 








occasioned by expedi- Percentage of authorized 
tionary duty borne by strength represented 
different activities by shortage 
Commissioned Commissioned 
and Warrant Enlisted and Warrant Enlisted 
Small stations, East Coast .... . aa 17.0 9.0 24.0 
Parris Island, S. C. ........ « ay RR 10.0 ; 
Quantico (less aviation and sci. soe 29.0 40.0 61.0 
Marine Corps Schools ......cccccccces 13.0 oath 35.0 7 
EE ein peedeahAdenedieaweeue 5.0 3.0 14.0 14.0 
weed adn ch attabnas neni 
Recruiting and Reserve .............. fies vada ean ae 
SN My EN GUE Vbi ce dénedeee%d coed 21.0 27.0 43.0 46.0 
Asiatic Station and Pearl Harbor...... 8.0 4.0 30.0 11.0 
West Indies, Nic. and Panama........ Seas 2.0 eas 4.0 
Fleets (except Asiatic) ......csceeees caters intend 
DT sccescdscuatsbeererebounsecsedans 17.0 18.0 
100.0 100.0 


In the above table the Department of the Pacific is considered as a whole. 
The West Coast Expeditionary Force is normally based at the Naval Oper- 
ating Base, San Diego, Calif. Separating the Marine Corps Base, San Diego, 
Calif., from the small stations in the Department of the Pacific, the per- 
centages are as follows: 


Percentage of shortage 








occasioned by expedi- Percentage of authorized 
tionary duty borne by strength represented 
different activities by shortage 
Commissioned Commissioned 
and Warrant Enlisted and Warrant Enlisted 
Small stations, Dept. of Pacific......... iia’ 7.0 2.0 31.0 
eS A SE, ee 18.0 19.0 64.0 73.0 
Recruit Depot, Sea School ............ 3.0 1.0 60.0 10.0 


Following is a comparison of the two expeditionary bases, using the figures 
given in the above tables: 


Quantico (less aviation and schools) .... 30.0 29.0 40.0 61.0 
San Diego (less Recruit Depot and.. 
BAY ao ke daecccviccccessceuse 18.0 19.0 64.0 73.0 
SE Niet cence demand eaanenteet 48.0 48.0 


It will be seen that the expeditionary bases at Quantico and San Diego 
are furnishing approximately 50 per cent. of the personnel of the 3rd Brigade. 
It will be noted also that although Quantico is carrying a greater proportion 
of the shortage than San Diego, the latter station has a larger percentage of 
shortage with relation to its authorized complement. 

Although officers and men now on expeditionary duty may be “ champing 
at the bit” and wanting either action or a chance to come home, the fact that 
they are organized and are there has been very beneficial. Among other 
things the expeditions have resulted in: 

Valuable training for personnel of expeditionary forces. 
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Valuable training for staff departments in equipping, dispatching and 
caring for expeditionary forces. 

Maintenance of the Marine Corps in the public eye. 

Opportunity to carry out the most important mission of the Marine 

Corps. 

Justification for the maintenance of an east and west coast expedition- 
ary force. 

Prevention of peace-time stagnation. 

Necessity for economy in employment of personnel. 

A justification for larger appropriations. 

There is no doubt but that from a personal standpoint the expeditions 
have caused considerable inconvenience and additional expense to individual 
officers and men. They have at last learned what the exigencies of the service 
are, but perhaps the individual’s extremity is the Marine Corps’ opportunity. 








MARINE CORPS FOOTBALL, 1927 
By Major J. C. Fecan, U.S.M.C. 


on the front row with its usual enthusiasm as well as an interesting 

schedule with some few familiar faces, also many new ones who have 
played in the West, Far East and South. Without the introduction of new 
faces and the passing of old ones, we would cease to rouse interest among 
football players, and our followers would soon lose faith in our policy. In 
less than five years we have won a standing in the collegiate football world 
that has surpassed that of many colleges of twice and three times the age 
of our association. This success has been attained, and the Corps thus 
benefited, because we are “playing the game squarely.” Taking defeat 
cheerfully—but always coming back for more, and taking victory with pride 
but not at the expense of arousing the indignation of our opponents. Proper 
sportsmanship is just as necessary in the football world as it is in the business 
world, The more of such a quality we manifest the more successful we will 
be and the better standing we will give our Corps. 

The two expeditions will cause a decided shrinkage in our cheering sec- 
tions at Quantico, San Diego and Parris Island. They have also made it 
impossible to muster a representative team on the West Coast. Parris Island, 
however, will have its usual strong aggregation; while Quantico will be as 
strong or stronger than last year, as virtually all of the proven material will 
have a tryout for the big squad before being assigned to less important ones. 
Peking and Pearl Harbor with two excellent coaches will show up well. The 
brigade in China will be represented principally in local service competitions. 
In addition to those already mentioned there will be at least a dozen smaller 
teams, who will meet local service opponents. The more smaller teams the 
better, as they are the ones that make the big teams; and without a good crop 
of rising players’ the major teams would soon die out. Every man who 
shows up well on these smaller teams in entitled to a tryout for larger teams, 
and he should be afforded this opportunity as it encourages him to compete 
for recognition and athletic promotion. The startling success of our rifle 
and pistol teams is directly traceable to this method. However, such condi- 
tions can exist only through codperation on the part of post and detachment 
authorities, who must lose sight of their own personal and local needs and 
think of the larger and more important ones: those of the Corps as a whole. 

The Squad of the Marine Corps team will consist of over fifty officers 
and men, who will assemble at Washington on Labor Day to train at the 
University of Maryland side by side with the squad which is to represent 
that institution this season. We are to use the university dormitories, training 
quarters and gridiron. This layout is similar to the one we had last year 
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with the University of New Hampshire, and is very beneficial, as it gives our 
squad sufficient pre-season competition to prepare them for their regular 
games. It also affords the squad the use of a nicely equipped plant, which 
adds to their comfort and prevents many injuries which might otherwise 
occur before the players are hardened. It also raises our standing in the 
football world. 

As usual, Head Coach Keady will handle the team. He will be assisted 
by Captain Emmett W. Skinner and Lieutenant Elmer E. Hall, while Lieut- 
enant William J. Whaling of rifle team note will be the manager. At Parris 
Island, Captain Charles McL. Lott, who had splendid success in San Diego 
last year, will handle the team. Lieutenants Bailey, Hough and Pugh will 
assist, and will compose the active coaching staff. All three of these officers 
are graduates of the University of Maryland and have played two or more 
years on the Marine Corps Team. In Peking Lieutenant Geottge will handle 
the reins, while in Pearl Harbor Lieutenant Larson, who did much for ath- 
letics at Parris Island, will be in charge. In the China brigade Lieutenant 
Liversedge will be seen in his old r6le. Headed by General Butler and 
assisted by Lieutenants Geottge and Liversedge, athletics in China should 
hum and we can look forward to reading our athletic bulletins and The 
Leatherneck with a great deal of interest. 

The squad for the Marine Corps team will have among its new men 
Lieutenants Dailey from Nebraska, Marks from North Dakota and O’Neill 
and Shapley from the Naval Academy. Among the new enlisted men will be 
Corporals Clyde L. DeRoo, John Getz, Robert G. McCracken, Albert W. 


Woods, and Privates Russell O. Ayers, Edwin C. Bock, William V. Carey, 


Newton C. Churchill, Thomas J. Gaffney, Raymond F. Gotko, Raymond J. 
Poppelman, Robert I. Schneider. Among the old faces will be Lieuten- 


- ants Adolph Zuber, Frank K. Clements and Wallace Thompson; also Ser- 


geants Louis W. Brunelle, Henry P. Crowe, John K. Whitfield, James V. 
Nicholas, Charles F. Brougher, Richard Duncan, James E. Young; Cor- 
porals John J. Bukowy, Ted R. McClain, Darwin A. Shumway, William P. 
Phillips and Harvey E. Dahlgren. 

This year three complete sets of equipment of dark red jerseys with 
yellow stickum, stockings to match, latest-style pants, were purchased by 
Headquarters and sent to the teams at the three athletic centers: Quantico, 
Parris Island and San Diego. This not only gives our teams up-to-date 
equipment but standardizes our athletic uniforms, which present an appear- 
ance of which every one of us can be proud, 

The schedule for the Marine Corps team this year is especially satisfac- 
tory, as our opponents all have a good standing among colleges and in their 
communities. The schedule also takes the Corps team to parts of the country 
where it is desirable to be seen. As usual, the most important game of the 
season will be the President’s Cup Game, scheduled for November 19th in 
Washington. Although we have won the cup two successive years, it is 
forecast that because of the combined and added interest taken by the Army 
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this year the contest will be a very close one. The Marine Corps Football 
Team schedule is as follows: 


October 1—Washington College at Quantico 

October 8—St. Bonaventure’s College at Olean, N.Y. 
October 15—William and Mary College at Newport News, Va, 
October 22—University of Dayton at Dayton, Ohio. 

October 29—Catholic University at Washington, D.C. 
November 5—St. Xavier’s College at Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 11—Wake Forest College at Richmond, Virginia 
November 19—Army (President’s Cup) at Washington, D.C. 
November 26—Southwestern University at Memphis, Tenn. 
December 3—Loyola University at New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Washington College is one of the oldest institutions in Maryland, being 
situated on the Eastern Shore at Chestertown. William and Mary is the 
oldest college in America and is one of the best known in the South. St. 
Bonaventure’s College is well known around Buffalo and Erie; and this game 
dedicates the new Municipal Stadium at Olean. University of Dayton is one 
of our last year’s opponents. This university is a new but fast-growing 
institution. Catholic University is an opponent of long standing. It was 
in their stadium that the President’s Cup game was played last year before 
nearly twenty-one thousand people. St. Xavier’s College, the only one of 
our last year’s opponents who outclassed us, is in for a hard contest this 
year. Their splendid spirit has given rapid rise to their high place in the 
football world. Wake Forest is one of the well-known colleges in North 
Carolina. This is our first meeting in football; but we have seen them in 
action at baseball, in which they have excelled us. Southwestern Univer- 
sity is a new opponent, being well known in the Central West, a part of 
the country where Marines have not the opportunity to perform frequently. 
Loyola University is another new opponent, which is well backed in its city. 
They have placed splendid teams in the field. The Memphis-New Orleans 
trip will be an interesting one for the team. 

The Parris Island schedule is as satisfactory and interesting as the 
schedule for the big team, as it covers the South splendidly and at the same 
time affords proper amusement for the personnel at that place. It is 
especially beneficial and desirable for our recruits. The schedule is as 


follows: 


October 8—Newberry College at Parris Island 

October 15—King College at Parris Island 

October 22—Cumberland College at Parris Island 

October 29—Bryson College at Parris Island 

November 5—Pending 

November 11—Pending 

November 19—Atlantic Christian College at Parris Island 
November 24—Fort Bragg (Army) at Fort Bragg 
November 26—High Point College at High Point 
December 4—Fort Benning at Atlanta. 
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It is hoped that every officer and man in the Corps will look upon all 
our athletic teams: football, baseball, rifle, pistol, basketball and track, as 
concerns in which they own a share of interest and pride in their progress 
and lend their support toward making such teams successful. Every post 
and detachment in the Corps, regardless of its location, is furnished with 
athletic bulletins. In these, as well as in The Leatherneck, Marines can see 
what the teams and players are doing. Through these publications they can 
also follow the representatives of their posts and thus share either success 
or defeat. 

The work of these teams causes much comment in newspapers and reaches 
the public through motion pictures ; thereby fanning the interest of ex-marines 
and their families as well as of the class off young men whom we would 
like to have as members of the Marine Corps. 
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TRAINING 
By Major Ratpu S. Keyser, U.S.M.C, 


GENERAL CONSIDERATION 


REVIEW of the Marine Corps as it presents itself to us to-day 
A shows that since the World War we are making progress slowly 
but surely in the up-building and modernization of the Corps to 
fulfill its place in our national defense. The general education of our officers 
is sufficient in scope and progressing satisfactorily. The basic training of 
our enlisted men at the recruit depots produces men well prepared to take up 
the general duties of a Marine. The training of the many specialists required 
in a modern combat force is receiving satisfactory attention. By stabilizing 
the personnel in the permanent units of our Expeditionary Forces we have 
prepared the way for the progressive training of these forces. It is this unit 
training that is not up to the standards of the Marine Corps and the improve- 
ment of which is the object of this paper. 

Like most things neglected and found to be in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, the cause would seem to be due to a lack of direction and control 
by the head. The only control our Headquarters exercises to-day over such 
training is the issuance of Training Regulations. No training program or 
requirements are issued by the Marine Corps Headquarters. No reports are 
required and no training inspections are being made. The whole subject of 
military training, outside of the training of recruits and training in marks- 
manship is left at present in the hands of subordinate commanders without 
any attempt on the part of Headquarters to define a policy and exercise con- 
trol of this important activity. The only policy and anything of the nature 
of a program that has been issued by Marine Corps Headquarters on the 
subject of military training, is contained in Article 5-4, Marine Corps Manual, 
and applies to Marines guarding naval establishments. In such exceptions, 
namely, recruit training, marksmanship and athletics, where Headquarters 
has announced a definite policy and exercised a close supervision and con- 
trol, the Marine Corps has no peer. For nearly twenty years our Head- 
quarters has controlled, directed and encouraged marksmanship and recruit 
training. The very excellent results of this training, the fruits of which 
we are now enjoying, are undoubtedly due to this control from Headquarters 
and is sufficient argument in itself for enlarging our activities to include 
positive control of all classes of training. 

The many difficulties of carrying on satisfactory training in the Marine 
Corps during peace-time and the many obstacles that have to be overcome 
in order to make this training possible are fully recognized by the writer, 
and are cited as particular reasons why the whole weight of our Headquar- 
ters should be placed squarely behind such training. The history of marks- 
manship training in the Marine Corps affords many excellent examples of 
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this thought, and similar lessons might be drawn from our experience in 
the training of recruits and in athletics. 

Before the subject of marksmanship was taken over by Headquarters 
and the furtherance of it made the particular duty of a section of Head- 
quarters, many individual officers made serious attempts to train their com- 
mands in this important branch of training and many succeeded for the time 
in obtaining commendable results. There being no centralized agency to 
encourage, assist and disseminate their experience and enlighten others on 
the successful methods used and the resourcefulness displayed to overcome 
the many obstacles to such training, their efforts, in so far as they affected 
general marksmanship training, went for naught. As soon, however, as there 
was established an agency at Headquarters to look after this training, a 
marked and progressive improvement began that has taken us to-day to the 
very heights of marksmanship skill. 


OBJECT OF TRAINING 


In considering a policy for training in the Marine Corps, weight should 
be given to the results we expect to accomplish by such training. It is 
believed that the results of peace-time training should be two-fold: 

First, to have the individuals and the organizations of the Marine 

Corps trained for the requirements of peace-time conditions and, 

Secondly, to develop training agencies, competent instructors and 
suitable training methods to meet the emergency of a national war. 

Consideration of the subject of training develops the fact that the war 
object of training is often lost sight of in training during peace. It must be 
kept in mind that in peace-time the factor of time consumed in training is 
of little importance, whereas in war it becomes a paramount question. There- 
fore, we often develop during peace-time training methods that are very 
wasteful of time and have to be discarded in war and other methods 
substituted. 

The same condition applies to training agencies. Unless our system of 
training in peace provides for agencies that can be readily expanded to meet 
our war needs, we will have to organize and develop them after the emer- 
gency is upon us. By having defined in our policy the two objects stated 
above, we definitely tie our peace-time training plans to our war plans, and 
this is a very important feature of our preparedness. 


CLASSES OF TRAINING 


The subject of military training would seem logically to divide itself 
into two general classes: namely, training of the individual and training of 
the group or team. Rifle marksmanship is cited as a good example of the 
former and musketry of the latter class. Team training has for its basis 
individual training and is a repetition and a development of this training. 
These two general classes of military training have an important bearing on 
the control of training discussed later in this paper. 

For the purpose of defining a training policy for the Marine Corps, it is 
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necessary to go further than this general classification of training and to 
divide the subject into three classes, namely: 

(a) Basic Individual Training. 

(6) Branch Individual Training. 

(c) Unit Training. 

Basic individual training covers those subjects that are basic and essen- 
tial for every Marine officer and Marine to know irrespective of the duty 
he is to perform. The subjects now taught at our officers’ Basic School 
and at the recruit Depots cover in a general way this class of training. 

Individual training for duty in a particular branch (such as infantry, 
artillery, signals, aviation, etc.) is classed as Branch individual training. 
It follows Basic individual training and gives the officer or man individual 
training in matters necessary only in the branch concerned, and prepares him 
for the Unit training he will receive when he joins a particular organization. 
The subjects taught at our present sea schools are examples of Branch indi- 
vidual training. 

Unit training, unlike the other two classes, applies not so much to the 
individual but partakes more of the nature of team work. This class of 
training logically follows the other two classes, and commences after an 
individual has been assigned to a particular organization and starts his work 
not as an individual, but as a member of a combat team. It is the class of 
training where a particular individual codperates and works with others as 
part of a group and all under the personal direction of a particular 
commander, 

It must be borne in mind that the training received under one of these 
classes is repeated and perfected in the other classes, so that an individual 
starts his basic training, goes from there into branch training where he has 
his basic training repeated and then in turn progresses into unit training, 
where the whole is perfected and team work developed. 


CONTROL OF TRAINING 


The developments of warfare have been such as to add greatly to the 
complexities of military training. So much so that it is no longer practicable 
to expect a unit commander to take raw recruits and give them their entire 
individual training and at the same time properly administer, discipline and 
train the organization to function as a team. For a good many years in the 
past the Marine Corps has partially recognized this fact and has centralized 
and specialized the training of recruits in Recruit Depots and to a large 
extent the training in marksmanship in range detachments. The establish- 
ment of our Sea Schools was a further recognition of this fact. Our policy 
in regard to all military training should follow this principle, the burden 
of training being distributed onto as many shoulders as possible and our 
organization commanders relieved of those features of training that it is not 
essential for them to carry on. In this way they are left free to carry on the 
collective training of their commands that can only be done by them. 

There are two very pronounced and opposite schools of thought on the 
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correct method of carrying on military training. Some believe in specializ- 
ing such instruction, while others believe in generalizing it. Many officers 
believe that all military training from the school of the recruit to the most 
advanced training in tactics should be done by the officer who is to command 
the unit in action, and its control centralized in the lower echelon. Under 
this system the higher commanders hold the immediate commander respon- 
sible for the results and exercise control only by means of periodical 
inspections. Proponents of this system particularly object to the prevailing 
practice in the Marine Corps (and one that has justified itself by the results 
obtained) of taking the instruction of the men in marksmanship out of the 
hands of the organization commanders and entrusting it to range details 
made up of specialists. The opposite view advocates dividing training into 
its various classes, and conducting instruction by classes under instructors 
who are specialists, with the control centralized in the higher echelon. An 
example of this extreme is the taking of an organization as a body, such as 
a rifle platoon or machine gun company, and running them through a train- 
ing centre where the unit officers become observers and the training of the 
organization is done by specialists. It is believed that the existence of these 
very divergent opinions is due mainly to a failure to properly define the 
term “military training”, and classify it according to its nature. In a 
sense both of these systems are correct; but only to the extent that collective 
training should be conducted by the unit commander and individual training 
carried on by special agencies created for this purpose. 

Our aim should be to centralize the training of the individual in schools 
and training centres where the instruction will be given by specialists. These 
schools and training centres should be controlled directly by Headquarters. 

The organizations should receive trained individuals from the above 
source and devote their time to collective training and perfecting a tactical 
team. In so far as this unit training is concerned, Marine Corps Head- 
quarters should establish each year by means of a training program a stan- 
dard for this training, and by inspection see that this standard is maintained. 

It is only by adopting a system that provides special agencies for the 
training of the individual in both basic and branch subjects that we can 
be assured of having means available to properly train replacements when 
the organizations of our expeditionary forces have been dispatched to the 
front. During the World War, after the Fourth Brigade left for France, 
we had to create such agencies at Quantico at a considerable loss of time. 
The best example of this was in the case of the late Major Cole’s battalion. 
This battalion was a machine-gun battalion, and had in it practically all of 
the officers and men who were familiar with machine-gun training. When 
it went to France practically all the technical knowledge pertaining to 
machine-gunnery went with it. 


TRAINING AGENCIES 


The following table shows the classes of training and the agencies 
through which training should be carried on in the Marine Corps: 
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Most of these agencies are already established. Those that are not should 
be created from time to time as it becomes practicable. The present imme- 
diate need is for closer control and supervision of existing agencies by Head- 
quarters and a coOrdination of the whole. Plans should be made for their 
place in our war training scheme and provision made for their expansion to 
meet this requirement. 

While the details of unit training should be left to subordinate com- 
manders, definite standards of accomplishment should be prescribed by 
Marine Corps Headquarters for each branch and inspections made to assure 
their execution. 

TRAINING METHODS 

As mentioned previously, one of the objects of military training in peace- 
time should be the development of suitable training methods for war 
emergencies. We should, therefore, in our peace-time training, make it a pri- 
mary object to develop training methods that will suit our war-time needs. 
The main feature of this will be to develop methods that will save time and 
shorten the period necessary for officers and men to be in the process of 
training. Consideration should be given to the subjects taught as basic to 
make sure that they are really essential for every Marine to know. A study 
should also be made of those subjects appropriate to be taught as branch 
individual training in order to have the men pass into unit training with 
the minimum knowledge necessary to take up team training, which is a com- 
bination of the three. Because time is such an important factor in the Marine 
Corps War Plans, the training to be given under the three headings should 
be reduced to a minimum standard. 

















MAJOR PITCAIRN AND THE MARINES IN THE 
EXPEDITION TO LEXINGTON AND CONCORD, 
18th & 19th April, 1775* 


By CoLonet C. FIetp 


the Marines —who afterwards fell gloriously in the moment of victory 

at Bunker’s Hill—has been briefly mentioned in Chapter XI, of my 
“ Britain’s Sea Soldiers.” I have lately come across a great number of very 
interesting details of the doings of this little expedition in the course of 
which the shot was fired that signalized the birth of the United States.’ I 
propose in this article to combine those passages which deal especially with 
Major Pitcairn and the Marines who were present. 

It is common knowledge that General Gage, who commanded in Boston, 
sent out this flying column, as it may be called, for the purpose of capturing 
and destroying various military stores which had been hidden away in the 
township of Concord by the disaffected colonists, generally referred to as 
Whigs or Provincials. 

The troops detailed were the Grenadier and Light Infantry companies 
of the following Corps: 4th, 5th, roth, 18th, 23rd, 38th, 43rd, 47th, 59th 
Regiments and of the First and Second Battalions of Marines. 

Lieutenant Colonel Smith of the Tenth went in command, Major 
Pitcairn as second in command. Smith seems to have been a stout, heavy 
individual, but, from the point of view of military efficiency—to quote 
Euclid—“ of no parts or magnitude.” In every account of the affair he seems 
to slide into the background, Pitcairn being always the prominent figure. 

It must be noted in passing that the 22 companies above enumerated by 
no means represented anything like 2200 men. It is generally agreed that 
the force amounted to not more than between seven hundred and eight hun- 
dred men altogether, so that the average strength of these Flank Companies 
must have been under fifty men apiece. 

According to one story, Pitcairn was chosen to go as “ he had previously 
examined the road to Concord, and had studied the town in disguise.” This 
can be traced to no contemporary source. But as we read in an old work 
that he had been “ Military Commandant at Boston” before the War, it is 
extremely likely that he was well acquainted both with Concord and the 
routes to that place. It seems quite possible, not to say probable, that a 
detachment of Marines was the first British force to be landed in the city, 
very likely some little time before the arrival of a considerable military 
contingent. It would have been only one instance out of many in the 
history of the Corps in which a similar event has taken place. 

In the case of Pitcairn’s choice for the Concord expedition, however, 


* Reprinted from The Globe and Laurel, 1927. 


Tie expedition from Boston to Concord, in which Major Pitcairn of 
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we are told that he was a seasoned veteran and general favorite, popular 
with Whigs as well as Tories. For these reasons alone he may have been 
selected for a post which was likely to demand discretion and good temper.’ 

Pitcairn was a “veteran” since he had obtained his commission as a 
Lieutenant in Cornwall’s (7th Marines) on April 30th, 1746, and it is quite 
on the cards that he may have been transferred to that Regiment from some 
other corps. He was given a Lieutenant’s commission in the present Marine 
Corps on its first establishment in April, 1755, on the recommendation of 
“Mr. Hamilton of Pekinfield.” That he was a general favorite is borne 
out by the statement in the old work previously quoted, that when in command 
at Boston “he had endeared himself to the people,” and that at Bunker’s 
Hill, “no officer fell more regretted, for he was beloved, even by his enemy.” ® 

As a matter of fact, it appears that both Smith and Pitcairn were detailed 
as “the two Field Officers first for duty, and the senior of each rank.” * 

Gage determined that the expedition should be sudden and secret, but in 
a city and neighborhood swarming with Whig sympathizers, the cloak of 
mystery with which he enveloped his orders and proceedings, actually drew 
more attention to something “ being in the wind ” than if he had moved in a 
more open fashion. 

The rank and file of the Flank Companies detailed “ were not apprised 
of the design, till just as it was time to march, they were waked up by the 
sergeants putting their hands on them and whispering gently to them ; and were 
even conducted by a back way out of the barracks, without the knowledge 
of their comrades, and without the observation of the sentries. They walked 
through the street with the utmost silence. It being about ten o’clock, no 
sound was heard but that of their feet; a dog, happening to bark, was 
instantly killed by a bayonet. They proceeded to the beach under the new 
powder-house '—the most unfrequented part of the town, and there embarked 
on board the boats, which had their oars muffled to prevent a noise.” ° 

The town of Boston is situated on a more or less pear-shaped peninsula 
attached to the south side of a large eastern-facing bay, by a narrow isthmus 
or “stalk,” known as “ Boston Neck.” Bunker’s Hill and Charlestown 
occupy a peninsula of somewhat similar shape attached by its “stalk ’”’— 
Charlestown Neck—to the north-west corner of the bay. A strait runs 
between the outer ends of the two peninsulas, which may possibly have been 
connected with each other at some very remote period. 

The spot selected for the embarkation of the expedition was on the 
western side of the Boston peninsula, where it was separated from the 
mainland about the mouth of the Charles or Cambridge river, where was 
the selected landing-place, at a spot known as Phipp’s Farm, by over a mile 
of water. 

The secrecy with which the operation orders were issued was all very 
well, so far as it went, but as it was known early on the 18th from seamen 
coming ashore “that provisions were being dressed on board the transports 
for a body of troops, that the boats were ordered to be on the beach near 
the Common at night, and that several officers had gone out toward 
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Concord in the afternoon,” ’ there was quite enough rumor afloat to arouse 
suspicion among the Whigs of some move of importance. 

The Officers in question were all mounted, Gage’s idea being that they 
would be able to intercept messengers sent from Boston to warn the 
Provincials. But it seems rather that they served as a warning themselves. 
It was they who, after Paul Revere in his celebrated ride had escaped them 
once, caught him again between Lexington and Concord, and foolishly 
released him. But another rider, William Dawes, also got away by a different 
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A VIEW OF THE TOWN OF CONCORD. 


1, COMPANIES OF THE REGULARS MARCHING INTO CONCORD. 2. COMPANIES OF THE REGULARS DRAWN UP 

IN ORDER. 3. REGULARS DESTROYING THE PROVINCIALS’ STORES. 4. AND 5. COLONEL SMITH AND MAJOR 
PITCAIRN VIEWING THE PROVINCIALS MUSTERING ON EAST HILL. 6. THE TOWN HOUSE. 7. THE MEETING HOUSE. 
N.B.— Major Pitcairn and Colonel Smith are seen in the foreground, standing in the Cemetery, which 

was at the western end of the ridge which flanked the Lexington road. The large house in the centre of the 
icture is the Wright Tavern, which is still standing. Beyond it to the left is seen the Mill Pond on the 
urther side of which the stores are being destroyed and dumped into the Pond by the British working parties. 


route, and independently of these two messengers, we all know how fast 
news flies in country districts in an almost unaccountable manner, and in 
short the expedition failed altogether as a surprise. 

Moreover, there was delay and miscalculation from the very beginning. 
Although the troops should have been at the place of embarkation at Io P.M., 
it was nearer 11 before all were present. The number of boats provided 
by the men-of-war and transports proved to be too few, and two trips had 
to be made, so that the whole force was not ashore till nearly one o’clock in 
the morning. Another hour was lost in serving out the cooked provisions 
which had been prepared, so that the expedition did not begin its march 
till 2 a.m. Nor had its route been arranged with sufficient care and 
forethought, since the tide had not been taken into consideration, the result 
being that having got wet to the knees in a marshy landing place, waiting 
for their provisions to be issued “ which most of the men threw away having 
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carried some with ’ em, *® the troops had to wade through two inlets, one of 
them at any rate up to their middles, before reaching the high road. Colonel 
Smith then advanced at a great rate, to make up for lost time, and probably 
also to warm the men after their prolonged wetting. Whether Smith 
perceived any indication of alarm in the countryside or not after his first 
halt, he gave orders to Pitcairn to push on full speed ahead of him to 
Lexington with six of the Light Infantry companies. Almost immediately 
afterwards the ringing of bells and firing of guns echoed on every hand 
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through the early morning stillness. The Provincials were awake. Pitcairn, 
nearing Lexington, met some of the mounted officers who had gone out the 
previous afternoon, who informed him that there were 500 militiamen drawn 
up on Lexington Green to oppose him. Pitcairn halted, ordered his men to 
prime and load, but “on no account to fire, nor even to attempt it without 
orders.” ® 

In the meantime, there now being no doubt that the whole countryside 
was alarmed, Colonel Smith sent back to General Gage asking for reinforce- 
ments. 

Lexington Green was triangular in shape, and Pitcairn entered by the 
apex and rounding the Meeting House, which stood, with its belfry, to one 
side of it near that corner, found not 500, but something over 100 Militia 
and Minute men *® drawn up with arms near the base. 

What happened next? There seems to be no doubt that Pitcairn ordered 
the Provincials to lay down their arms and disperse. Their leader, a Captain 
Parker, asserted that he also ordered his men to disperse, but he did not, 
apparently, tell them to lay down their arms. Pitcairn, it seems, who had 
with him one or two mounted officers, galloped on to the Green round the 
left of the Meeting House, and probably gave his order immediately he saw 
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the Militiamen. It is said that his men rushed forward somewhat tumultu- 
ously, and with loud “huzzas.” What probably happened was that the 
leading companies doubled round the other side of the Meeting House, in 
order to overtake their Commanding Officer, but did not rush upon the 
rebels, as the latter evidently thought they were about to do, but formed up 
in two companies or half-companies facing them. It is in this order that they 
are shewn in an engraving made on the spot by an American, Amos Doolittle, 
only a few weeks later. 

About this time it seems that the Minute men began to disperse; but 
now came the fatal shot which had such momentous consequences. Who 
fired it will never be known, “each party imputing it to the other.” Pitcairn 
denied positively that he gave any order to fire, but in any case the first shot 
was followed by fire from his men, which killed eight and wounded several 
others of the Minute men, though it is admitted by various American 
accounts that he did all he possibly could to stop the firing. The question 
as to which side fired the first shot is not worth arguing about. In the state 
of extreme tension which then existed between the armed Provincials and 
the British troops, it was a dead certainty that it was only a matter of hours, 
or at most days, before it was fized, if not at Lexington, at some other place 
in the district. 

About this time Colonel Smith seems to have joined up with the 
Grenadiers and the rest of the Light Infantry. 

After what had occurred, and considering the general alarm in the 
country, several of his officers suggested that it would be advisable to retire 
to Boston. Smith, however, was determined to push on to Concord, his 
original objective. It was a five mile march. On nearing the town, the 
Grenadiers kept to the road and the Light Infantry moved up to a ridge 
which ran parallel to it on the right. Provincials had been seen drawn up on 
the end of this ridge, but they retired to the far end just above the town on 
the advance of the British, and when the latter entered Concord, again 
retreated to an elevated piece of ground on the farther side of the Concord 
River which ran roughly at right angles to the British line of advance, at 
some little distance beyond the town. Here, during the time the troops were 
destroying the warlike stores they found, their numbers were continually 
augmented by arrivals from the surrounding townships and villages. 

There was a bridge at this point, known as the North Bridge, and 
another a good deal further to the left, known as the South Bridge. Smith 
sent one company, under Captain Parsons, to hold the last mentioned bridge, 
and pushed on six to the North Bridge, three to hold it, while the other three 
went over and on some distance to search the farm of a Colonel Barrett. 
The search there and in the town itself seems to have been carried out with 
a great deal of consideration for though a considerable quantity of arms. 
and ammunition were discovered and destroyed, including two 24-pound 
guns, whose trunnions were knocked off and their carriages burnt, other 
stores escaped, on account of the good nature of the searchers, who allowed 
themselves to be easily put off by plausible excuses. According to General 
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Gage’s report, one sulky inhabitant even struck Major Pitcairn without being 
punished for it. 
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PROTECTION OF AMERICAN INTERESTS 


PREPARED BY DIVISION OF OPERATIONS AND TRAINING, U. S. MARINE CORPS 


papers throughout the United States, the general public becomes 

aware of certain citizens of this country who are living abroad, and 
the large amount of investments which are endangered. The United States 
insists upon the safety of its citizens and their property in foreign countries 
being accorded them by the governments (either de facto or de jure) of 
those countries. 

When such foreign governments are unable to afford the necessary pro- 
tection to our nationals and their property, then the obligation devolves upon 
the United States itself. Herein lies the use of the United States Navy and 
its mobile force of sea soldiers, the United States Marines. How often and 
how well this duty has been performed by these components of our national 
forces, history can reveal. 

For several years past, conditions in Nicaragua and China have required 
frequent use of vessels of the United States Navy and the Marines to 
insure proper safeguarding of our citizens and their property in those coun- 
tries. At the end of 1926, conditions in both of the countries mentioned had 
reached such a state, through failure of the responsible governments to 
protect our nationals, that the use of separate and independent forces ade- 
quate for their mission was deemed necessary. The operations are described 
separately below and show how well the mission of the United States Navy 
with its Marine Corps has been fulfilled when called upon to afford protection 
to United States citizens and their property. 


W HEN news of disorders tn foreign countries appears in the daily 


NICARAGUAN EXPEDITION 1926-1927 

Having passed through several years of comparative peace and stability 
due to the presence of a detachment of United States Marines stationed in 
its capital, Nicaragua returned to its old state of internal disorders and 
periodic revolutions shortly after their withdrawal in August, 1925. 

The outcome of the confusion which ensued was a coup d’état by General 
Chamorro, dean of the revolutionists, who had reappeared. The incumbent 
president was persuaded to resign-and the vice-president, having refused to 
be coerced, left the country and came to the United States, where he con- 
tinued to take an active interest in home affairs. Knowing that he was 
ineligible for the Presidency, having been a leader of a revolution, Chamorro 
had himself appointed “ First Designate” which entitled him to executive 
power. The United States refused recognition of Chamorro in accordance 
with the treaty made with the Central American Republics in 1923, providing 
that recognition should not be extended to any government set up by force. 
In 1926, Adolfo Diaz was legally elected to the presidency by the legislative 
body of Nicaragua and, subsequently, was recognized by the United States 
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Government. Juan B. Sacassa, Vice-president under Chamorro, who had 
left the country prior to the election, returned to Nicaragua in the fall of 
1926 and laid claim to the Presidency on the ground that he had never abdi- 
cated and as Vice-president he was the rightful “heir to the throne”, 
Chamorro having left the country prior to the election. Having exhausted 
all other means in his endeavor to obtain the presidency, Sacassa, as was the 
custom in his country, finally decided to resort to force of arms. 

During the fall and winter of 1926, the revolutionary movement of the 
liberals, commanded by Sacassa, against the regular government under 
President Diaz, reached such serious proportions that it became necessary 
for the landing forces of the Special Service Squadron serving in the Carib- 
bean to land at various points in Nicaragua for the protection of American 
lives, property and interests. The mission of the landing detachment in each 
case was to declare a neutral zone in which there should be no fighting and, 
consequently, no danger to American or other foreign interests. Landings 
took place at Corinto, Bluefields and El Bluff, Bragman’s Bluff, Rio Grande 
Bar and Pearl Lagoon. 

The situation did not improve to any great extent and in the early part 
of January the Commander of the Special Service Squadron requested that 
the Marine Expeditionary Battalion at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, be dispatched 
to Nicaragua. This battalion, 2d Battalion, 5th Regiment (less one company), 
consisting of 15 officers and 317 enlisted, embarked on board the U. S. S. 
Argonne on January 7, 1927. Lieutenant Colonel James J. Meade was 
ordered in command of the battalion. It arrived at Bluefields, Nicaragua, 
on January 10, 1927. The disembarkation was completed the following day. 
The force then left for Rama, Nicaragua, via the Escondido River. It was 
preceded by an officer who visited all revolutionary posts on the river and 
informed the local leaders that a neutral zone had been established by the 
American forces in which no fighting would be allowed. The same afternoon 
the battalion arrived at Rama and occupied the town, establishing outposts 
and patrols. 

The battalion remained at Rama until January 18th. During this period 
everything was quiet. Duty consisted of the maintenance of outposts, river 
and town patrols, interior guard and police of Rama, and scouting. Orders 
were received to reémbark and shortly after midnight January 17th the battal- 
ion (less one company which remained to garrison Rama) embarked on tugs 
and barges for Bluefields where it reémbarked on the U. S. S. Argonne the 
following day. The Argonne proceeded to sea en route to Corinto, Nica- 
ragua, via the Panama Canal, arriving there on January 24th. On January 
31st, February Ist and 2nd, it disembarked and proceeded by rail to Managua, 
where it took over the duties of the Legation guard, relieving the landing 
force of the U. S. S. Galveston which returned to Corinto on February Ist. 

During the month of February the civil war between Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment troops and revolutionists continued in western Nicaragua. The prin- 
cipal engagement occurred in the vicinity of Chinandega. On February 19th 
the 18th Company (rifle) and one platoon of the 77th Machine Gun Com- 
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pany, under command of Lieutenant Colonel James J. Meade, United States 
Marine Corps, was dispatched to Leén to establish a railroad guard. Detach- 
ments from vessels of the Special Service Squadron established guards at 
Corinto and Chinandega and also reénforced the guard at Leon. Next day 
the detachment established a post at La Paz. 

Continuance of the civil war made it advisable to have more United States 
forces on hand. The following reénforcements were therefore asked for 
and sent: The Marine Battalion of the Scouting Fleet, composed of the 
detachments from the Texas, Florida and Arkansas, which arrived at Corinto 
February 21st; the Marine Observation Squadron and Ist Provisional Com- 
pany (rifle) from San Diego, California, which arrived February 26th; and 
the 5th Regiment (less Second Battalion) and the staff of the Second 
Brigade under command of Brigadier General Logan Feland, which arrived 
the 7th of March. 

The Second Brigade of Marines, under command of Brigadier General 
Feland, constituted as above noted, with the addition of Marine detachments 
of vessels of the Special Service Squadron, was assigned the mission of 
protecting American lives and property in Nicaragua under the orders of the 
Commander of the Special Service Squadron, Rear Admiral J. L. Latimer, 
U. S. Navy. 

Brigade Headquarters and Headquarters Company, Observation Squad- 
ron 4-M, Service Company, 5th Regiment, Headquarters and Headquarters 
Company, 5th Regiment, and detachments of the First and Second Battal- 
ions, numbering all told approximately 700 officers and men, were established 
in Managua, the capital. The remaining organizations garrisoned the towns 
of Corinto, Granada, Matagalpa, Muy Muy, Ocatal, Chinandega, Leon and 
some fifteen others which, by reason of the presence of American nationals 
and American interests, warranted the protection of American troops. Each 
town and surrounding country for a distance of 2000 yards, garrisoned by 
Marines, was declared neutral territory. This measure precluded the possi- 
bility of military activities being carried out in any of the neutral zones by 
either of the contending forces. The establishment of neutral zones had 
the desired effect insofar as the protection of American lives and properties 
were concerned. The mission of the Marines—the protection of lives and 
property of Americans and other neutrals—was being carried out most suc- 
cessfully but the civil war continued unabated. 

With the hope of bringing about an agreement between the regular gov- 
ernment under President Diaz and the revolutionary government under 
Sacassa, President Coolidge, in April, sent the Honorable Henry L. Stimson 
to Nicaragua as his special representative to arrange a peace between the 
warring factions. The result of the negotiations was an agreement between 
President Diaz and General Moncado to surrender all of their arms and 
munitions to the Marine Brigade, representing the United States Govern- 
ment. President Diaz was to retain his office until the election of a president 
of Nicaragua in 1928, under the supervision of representatives of the United 
States, to insure a fair and impartial election. In the meantime, a native 
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constabulary was to be organized, equipped and trained by officers and men 
of the United States Marine Corps and Navy. is 

By reason of the fact that the arms and munitions to be turned in were 
in the hands of forces widely scattered throughout the republic and the 
integrity and loyalty of some of the subordinate commanders of the liberal 
forces were rather doubtful, request was made on the Navy Department at 
Washington for 800 additional Marines. Accordingly, on May 2ist and 
22nd the Eleventh Regiment (less one battalion) and Observation Squadron 
No. 4 from Quantico, arrived at Corinto and joined the Second Brigade. 
Their arrival gave the brigade a total strength of 178 officers and 2725 
enlisted men, excluding the 51st Company at Rama, composed of three 
officers and seventy-five men. 

Advices recently received indicate that all factions, with the exception 
of bands of guerillas commanded by “ Generals ” Sandino and Cabulla, have 
surrendered their arms and ammunition and splendid progress is being made 
in the organization of the native constabulary of which Lieutenant Colonel 
Elias R. Beadle, United States Marine Corps, recently ordered to Nicaragua, 
is the chief. 

Thus far the Marines have had only four armed clashes and in each 
instance they were on the defensive—warding off attacks by guerilla bands. 
The first occurred at Chinandega, May 15th, when the Marines repulsed 
an attack by a band of rebels and drove them off. There were no American 
casualties, 

About 2.00 a.m., May 16th, a band of revolutionary guerillas made an 
attack, without warning, upon the town of La Paz Centro, where a Marine 
company, commanded by Captain Buchanan, was encamped. Many of the 
bullets fired by the revolutionists struck in various parts of the camp. Call 
to arms was sounded at once and Captain Buchanan led his company in a 
gallant effort to drive off the attacking force which consisted of over 300 
men, most of whom were mounted. Though outnumbered by about seven 
to one, the Marines soon put the attackers to flight, but during the engage- 
ment Captain Buchanan and Private Marvin A. Jackson were shot and 
killed and Corporal Anthony J. Rausch and Private William F. Simon were 
wounded by rifle fire of the Nicaraguan guerillas. In reporting thé results 
of the engagement to the Secretary of the Navy, the Commander of the 
Special Service Squadron said: “ Under unfavorable and unequal conditions 
the conduct and efficiency of our men deserves the highest commendation.” 

On the night of May 25-26 General Cabulla, the “ Pancho Villa ”’, cele- 
brated bad man of Nicaragua, entered the little town of Chinandega, at the 
head of a band of toughs, on a marauding expedition. (It has been reported 
that Cabulla was the leader of the rebel band which had but recently attacked 
the Marine detachment of which Captain Buchanan and Private Jackson were 
killed.) Soon after his arrival in town he started on a rampage. The 
natives appealed to Captain Richards, whose camp was near by, for protec- 
tion. Captain Richards, accompanied by two Marines, set out at once to 
look for this “dare devil” and big gunman of Nicaragua. He ran across 
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Cabulla as he and his followers were leaving a saloon. The moment Cabulla 
saw the American officer approaching he reached for his gun, but Captain 
Richards, a crack pistol shot, was too quick for him. Nicaragua was quickly 
relieved of one of its worst criminals. 

The only armed band of outlaws now remaining in the country was that 
headed by the former Liberal, General Sandino, who, it appears, was 
destined to meet his “ Waterloo” at the hands of the United States Marines. 
Boasting that he would “drink Yankee blood” Sandino, at daylight, July 
15th, at the head of a guerilla band numbering approximately 400, attacked 
the Marine detachment of 39 men at Ocatal, commanded by Captain G. D. 
Hatfield, reénforced by a constabulary detachment of forty-seven men com- 
manded by Lieutenant Grover Darnell, United States Marine Corps. One 
Marine, Michael Obleski, was killed, and another, C. S. Garrison, was 
seriously wounded ; one member of the constabulary was also wounded. No 
official confirmation as to the rebel losses has yet been received. However, 
according to press reports, although the Marines were outnumbered approxi- 
mately five to one, it appears that numbers were not the decisive factor. 

This engagement took the form of a sixteen-hour siege. The siege was 
dramatically terminated by the arrival of a group of five bombing planes 
under the command of Major Rowell, which drove off the attacking party by 
the use of bombs and machine guns. The enemy’s losses amounted to at 
least 100 killed. 

The foregoing is typical of Marine Corps service in Latin American coun- 
tries. Since 1895 it has performed that class of duty in Panama, Santo 
Domingo, Cuba, Honduras, Nicaragua, Haiti and Mexico. 

Expeditions of this kind are most trying, dull, monotonous, watchful 
waiting, devoid of the thrills and glory of actual combat. To suffer all the 
inconveniences and hardships of field service in a tropical country full of 
mosquitoes and malaria, poor roads, terrific heat, torrential rains, isolated in 
the jungles, and with no form of amusement, calls for the highest order of 
morale, discipline, patience, and diplomacy. 


OPERATIONS IN CHINA, 1926-1927 


The unsettled conditions of war which have prevailed for some time in 
China caused the Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, Admiral 
Williams, to transfer most of the available Marines from Guam and the 
Philippines to China for the protection of American lives and property. 
The first of these forces consisted of two officers and 125 enlisted men, who 
left Guam on December 7, 1926, via the U. S. S. Gold Star, and disembarked 
at Chingwangtao on December 12th. The Gold Star then returned to Guam, 
and embarked twelve officers and 160 enlisted men on January 29, 1927, for 
Cavite, P. I., arriving at the latter place on February 3d. This second detach- 
ment from Guam, together with three officers and eighty-five enlisted men 
from Cavite, embarked on the U. S. S. Pecos on February 4, 1927, for 
Shanghai, where it was disembarked on February gth. This force was 
augmented by three officers and eighty-five enlisted men from the U. S. S. 
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Asheville; the whole being formed into The Expeditionary Battalion, United 
States Asiatic Fleet, with the mission of assisting in the guarding of the 
International Settlement at Shanghai. 

Conditions in China becoming more critical, and the small force of Marines 
available there being deemed inadequate, the 4th Regiment (less 2nd Battal- 
ion), Colonel C. S. Hill, commanding, was quickly mobilized at San Diego, 
sixty-six officers and 1162 enlisted men. This force embarked on board 
the U. S. S. Chaumont at San Diego on February 3, 1927, and arrived at 
Shanghai on February °4ih. It was retained on board the U. S. S. Chaumont 
until March 6th, when it landed for, the purpose of exercising. Initially 
this took the form of a regimental parade in the city of Shanghai, the results 
of which were exceedingly gratifying to the Marine Corps. Such parades 
by troops of other nations had been executed from time to time, and the 
exhibition by the United States Marines was highly creditable both to the 
Navy and to the United States. On the 4th of March, a detachment of 
thirty Marines from this regiment, under Lieutenant Colonel F. D. Kilgore, 
was dispatched to intercept a launch of the Standard Oil Company which 
had been captured by defeated Chinese forces. This force covered the 
seizure of the launch by a Marine detachment from the U. S. S. Pittsburgh 
and its return to the Standard Oil Company. Another parade was held in 
Shanghai by the regiment on the 16th of March, which again elicited favor- 
able comment on the military appearance of the command. On the 16th of 
March, the 4th Regiment landed in Shanghai in accordance with a pre- 
viously prepared field order (issued as tentative on March 5, 1927). This 
order described the situation and the mission of the 4th Regiment as follows: 


“Mobs consisting of disorganized units of retreating Chinese armies and of striking 
laborers are expected to riot and cause disorder within the International Settlement . . . 

“This regiment, with the 88th Company (U. S. S. Sacramento and Asheville) and 
the Expeditionary Battalion, U. S. Asiatic Fleet (U. S. S. Pecos) attached, will land 
at H hour on D day for the protection of American and foreign life and property with 
areas as follows... :” 


This movement was initiated at 12.30 p.m. and by 6.15 p.m. that day, the 
entire force was ashore and in billets. The Regimental Commander con- 
ferred with Major General Duncan (British), the senior officer of the Inter- 
national Forces, and the measures to be taken by the Marine force in the 
defense of the International Concession and in the event of emergencies were 
agreed upon. In addition to forming a part of the interior guard of the 
Settlement, a detachment of Marines was assigned the duty of guarding the 
Shanghai waterworks. 

On March 22nd, rioting became general outside the Settlement, particu- 
larly in the Capei and Honkew districts, and attempts were made by mobs 
to enter the International Settlement, but were repulsed by units of the 
Durham Infantry (British). Rifle fire became general along the boundary, 
with occasional shots landing in the Marines’ billets, without casualties. The 
3d Battalion, 4th Marines, was issued orders to “ Support British units on 
the line on call from local commander” (along Soochow Creek). 
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On March 234d, the British commander at Markham Road Bridge requested 
support from the 3d Battalion, 4th Marines. This was accomplished by the 
movement of one machine gun section, one trench mortar section and one 
rifle squad to Markham Bridge. In addition, a strong patrol with one 
machine gun was stationed at Carter and Sinza Roads to prevent infiltration 
around the Coldstream Guards’ right flank. 

On March 24th, orders were issued to the 25th Company, Marines, 
to stand by to assist in the defense of the Baptist College, which is located 
about 500 yards north of the northeast corner of the Settlement boundary. 
A rocket was to be fired in case assistance by the Marines was desired; but 
fortunately this call was not made. 

On March 6th, Brigadier General Smedley D. Butler, U.S.M.C., with 
certain brigade staff officers, left San Francisco, Calif., via the S. S. Presi- 
dent Pierce, arriving at Shanghai on March 25th. General Butler imme- 
diately took command of the Marine Corps Expeditionary Forces, United 
States Asiatic Fleet, under the direct command of Admiral Williams, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United States Asiatic Fleet. 

On March 26th and 27th, Marine forces were ordered to “stand by” 
to reénforce French forces guarding the French Settlement, This was due 
to information that Cantonese troops were reported to be entering that 
part of the International Settlement. 

In accordance with the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, United States 
Asiatic Fleet, the operations of the United States Marines had been confined 
absolutely to interior security of the Settlement, and they had had no part 
so far in the preservation of the integrity of the international boundary line. 
However, there was always the possibility that the front lines held by other 
international troops might be broken and thousands of fanatical Chinese 
would pour into the settlement, creating a situation that would be critical 
to control. This problem appeared to be difficult of solution in view of the 
responsibility of our forces to guarantee protection to nationals and 
their property. 

As with all problems, however, there is always a solution. In accordance 
with a plan evolved by conference between Admiral Williams and General 
Butler, the operations of the Marine Expeditionary Force were confined to 
the formation of a mobile second line of defense, with motorized patrols on 
streets directly in the rear of the foreign forces’ first line on the boundary. 
Thus in case of serious danger to the first line of defense, the Marines could 
either take up a position in rear of the first line and hold that position, or 
join with other foreign units in the first line and assist in the integrity of 
that line. 

On March 26th, the Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet, requested that 
additional Marine forces be sent to Chinese waters, as the forces then present 
would be incapable of handling a serious situation. In accordance therewith, 
the 6th Regiment Marines (less 3d Battalion), 3d Brigade Headquarters and 
Headquarters Company, 3d Brigade Service Company, one battery 75-mm. 
tractor-drawn artillery, and one squadron of scouting, pursuit and amphib- 
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ian planes, were embarked on board the U. S. S. Henderson at San Diego on 
April 7, 1927, and arrived at Shanghai on May 2d. 

On April 17th the remaining units of the reénforced brigade, 3d 
Brigade U. S. Marines, embarked on board the S. S. President Grant 
at San Diego, and disembarked on May 4th at Olongapo, P. I. This latter 
force consisted of the 3d Battalion, 6th Marines, 2d Battalion, 4th Marines, 
Ist Battalion, 1oth Regiment Marine Artillery (75-mm. tractor-drawn) less 
one battery, one light tank platoon, one company engineers (Marines) and 
the remainder of the 3d Brigade aviation force. 

On the 11th of April, the aviation detachment at Guam embarked on the 
U.S. S. Gold Star, and arrived at Shanghai on April 25th. This detachment 
was consolidated with the aviation force already at Shanghai, but, owing to 
a redistribution of forces and the lack of available landing fields at Shanghai, 
the 3d Brigade Aviation was dispatched to Olongapo to be prepared for 
further movement to other Chinese ports. 

The 3d Battalion, 6th Marines, and the 2d Battalion, 4th Marines, was 
organized at Olongapo into a provisional regiment during the month of 
April, to be prepared for movement to any north China port as the necessity 
might demand, upon orders of the Commander-in-Chief. The U. S. S. 
Chaumont was held alongside the dock at Olongapo so as to be immediately 
available to transport this force to any field of action. 

The 6th Marines, less 3d Battalion, was held ready for immediate depar- 
ture to any other threatened northern Chinese port, with the U. S. S. 
Henderson available alongside the Standard Oil Company compound about 
four miles down the Yangtse River. This regiment was increased on the 2ist 
of May by the addition of the auxiliary troops at Olongapo, namely, the Ist 
Battalion (less one battery) 1oth Artillery, the light tank platoon and the 
engineer company. 

This redistribution of Marines permitted the movement of about 1700 
men, infantry and artillery to Tientsin in three days from Shanghai and 
another similar force from Olongapo to Tientsin in about six days. Tientsin, 
it was thought, would probably be the next port at which our nationals 
would be concentrated in the north. 

Press dispatches later indicated the possibility of our Legation at Peking 
moving down to Tientsin, due to the necessity of guarding the long line of 
communications from Tientsin to Peking in the event that our people 
remained at Peking. As developed later, diplomatic and other reasons were 
responsible for the retention of our Legation at Peking with a mobile force 
of Marines at Tientsin ready to move to any danger point in that vicinity. 

About the last of June, the U. S. S. Henderson, which was standing by 
at the Standard Oil Company compound dock, left Shanghai with the 6th 
Marines (less 3d Battalion), 1st Battalion, roth Artillery, one light tank 
platoon, engineer company (less one platoon) for Tientsin, arriving there 
on June 4th. About ten days later, the Provisional Regiment, then at Olon- 
gapo, arrived at Shanghai via the U. S. S. Chaumont, taking the billet 
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vacated by the 6th Marines. With this Provisional Regiment arrived also 
the 3d Brigade Aviation force. 

On June 23d, the U. S. S. Chaumont left Shanghai with the Provisional 
Regiment, arriving at Tientsin on June 25th. These forces were finally 
consolidated into a reénforced brigade with the arrival of the 3d Brigade 
Headquarters and Headquarters Company via the U. S. S. Pecos at Tientsin, 
with Brigadier General Butler commanding. The 4th Regiment Marines 
remained at Shanghai. 

These operations, in which our naval forces have participated, require 
the highest degree of tact and resourcefulness on the part of our commanders, 
and the highest degree of discipline and morale on the part of our men. 
That they have so far been successful in their difficult mission speaks well 
for our diplomatic naval forces. 








PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


FIRST CORRESPONDENCE GRADUATE OF THE MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS 


Marine Corps Schools, falls to Second Lieutenant Rex Saffer, Volun- 

teer Marine Corps Reserve, of Orlando, Florida. Lieutenant Saffer 
is also the only officer who completed one of the correspondence courses 
during the first year they were offered to the service. 

On October 25, 1926, shortly after having received his commission in the 
Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve, Lieutenant Saffer enrolled in the Infantry 
Basic Officers’ Course. He wanted to become eligible for appointment in the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, and he was interested in securing a Marine 
Corps Reserve Company in Orlando; which project had progressed to the 
extent that he had secured the codperation of local officials and organizations, 
and also promise of Armory space. Completion of his correspondence course 
was a prerequisite to commission in the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, and 
there was no chance for his reserve company until he had been appointed 
in the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve. So Lieutenant Saffer concentrated on 
his correspondence course. 

The normal school procedure is to send two lesson assignments to the stu- 
dent ; the idea being that the student solves the first assignment, returns that 
to the school and works on his second assignment while the first is being cor- 
rected and returned, when the third lesson assignment is furnished. Lieutenant 
Saffer found that it took approximately ten days for his lessons to reach 
Quantico and be returned, that in these ten days, he had only one lesson 
assignment to work on, and he wanted to get on faster than that. So he 
requested additional papers. The school sent him six lesson assignments 
instead of one. He promptly worked and returned all six of them with the 
request that a complete sub-course be sent each time. The school complied. 
Back again, came the entire sub-course, solved, with the suggestion, that, 
since he was losing time while his papers were in the mails, that he be fur- 
nished with two sub-courses. He got them, and thereafter, while one sub- 
course was in the mails he worked on the other ; and, when he got a new one, 
the one on hand was ready to mail. 

The Infantry Basic Course consists of 130 lessons and examinations. 
Lieutenant Saffer turned in his first paper on November 23, 1926, and his 
last on June 27, 1927; a total of thirty-one weeks. During the entire period 
he averaged better than four lessons each week. Since it was some time 
before the school routine was adjusted to meet the requirements of so 
enthusiastic a student, after January Ist he averaged about one lesson 
each day. 

Lieutenant Saffer not only turned in an unusual amount of work, but 
there was no evidence of carelessness or undue haste in the solutions he 
submitted. His work was quite satisfactory. He had his percentage of 
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strike-outs, but his batting average was high. Furthermore, he took his 
failures without becoming discouraged; if he failed on an examination, he 
got a very high mark on his reéxamination. 

In view of Lieutenant Saffer’s work, the commanding officer of the 
Marine Corps Schools has recommended to the Major General Commandant 
that he be permitted to take the Company Officers’ Course at the resident 
school should he so desire. 


THE SHAKER AIMING DEVICE 

Training Regulations 150-5, Section II, Sighting and Aiming, prescribes 
three distinct steps in the instruction of the recruit to teach him the correct 
alignment of the sights of the military rifle. This section starts the instruc- 
tion with the aid of “the sighting bar” in an endeavor to illustrate to the 
recruit the correct aim. Although the principle of this instrument is identical 
with that for the military rifle with which the recruit is armed, yet this 
device bears no visible resemblance to the arm with which the recruit is 
accustomed. It is also very awkward to handle, and in numerous instances 
the construction has not been uniform by instructing agencies. For this 
reason, this sighting bar has been eliminated from the preliminary instruction 
of the recruit. 

Section II also prescribes the use of a single rifle, placed in a notched 
box, by means of which the recruit is taught to properly align the sights of 
the rifle on a stationary as well as on a movable bull’s-eye. The disadvantage 
of this device consists in its method of operation, in that the coach and the 
recruit under instruction must constantly exchange places at the rifle in order 
to have the instruction progress satisfactorily. Incidentally, in this procedure 
the assistant coach operating the movable bull’s-eye may inadvertently move 
the bull’s-eye during this change of positions between the coach and 
the recruit. 

The sighting bar and this latter aiming device is superseded by the 
so-called “ Shaker Aiming Device”; its description, construction and method 
of operation is described below. (The use of the Shaker Device was found 
to be highly successful in Haiti in the instruction of the native members of 
the Gendarmerie d’ Haiti.) 


THE SHAKER AIMING DEVICE 
(Designed by Captain Richard Shaker, Gendarmerie D’Haiti, Gunnery Sergeant, 
United States Marine Corps.) 
DESCRIPTION 
The Shaker Device is one whereby two rifles, solidly emplaced, are aligned 
so that the line of aim of both rifles will converge on the same point at a 
distance of about fifty feet. It is based on the principle of the check tele- 
scope on naval guns. It can be constructed from materials at hand and 
with tools readily obtainable. For details of construction see attached draw- 
ings and photographs. A standard quartermaster (U. S. Marine Corps) 
clothing box, and a saw and chisel are all that is necessary for its construction. 
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METHOD OF SETTING UP 
Place the box in a convenient location for taking the aiming exercises, 
weighing the box down with rocks or sandbags if outdoors, or nailing it 
to the floor if indoors. Place two rifles, without slings, in the notches pro- 
vided, barrels up, muzzles to the front, centre of receiver over the rear 
notch—the line of sight will then converge at a point approximately fifty 
feet from the box. At this point set up a sheet of paper on which is a black 
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bull’s-eye cut from a fifty-foot small bore target. Final correction and adjust- 
ment of the line of sight of both rifles on this bull’s-eye should be made by 
means of wind gauge and rear sight on both rifles. The rifles should be 
rigidly held in the notches and the box should be securely held or weighted. 











FIRST AIMING EXERCISE 
The coach having correctly aligned the sights of both rifles on the small 
stationary bull’s-eye at a distance of fifty feet, takes the prone position 
at one of the rifles and directs the recruit to take a similar position at the 
other rifle. The recruit is then directed to look through the sights of his 
rifle to see the correct alignment of the sights on the bull’s-eye. While doing 
this the coach explains the correct line of sight. 
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SECOND AIMING EXERCISE 


Having assured himself that the recruit has seen and thoroughly under- 
stands the correct method of aiming, the coach directs the recruit to look 
through the sights of the rifle and observe the method by which the coach 
aligns his sights on a movable bull’s-eye. An assistant with a stationary disk, 
similar to that shown in the photograph, is stationed at the target prepared 
to move the sighting disk, as directed. The coach then directs the assistant 
to place the sighting disk over the stationary bull’s-eye somewhere out of 
the line of sight, and directs the assistant to move the disk up or down, or to 
the right or left, until it is properly aligned when he calls: “ Mark”, at which 
command, the assistant holds the disk in that position. The recruit is then 
asked to explain how the alignment looks to him. If it appears to be correct 
to the recruit, he is directed to repeat the operation just performed by the 
coach. This exercise is repeated until the recruit is able to align the sights 
properly and promptly. If not correct the instructor should check up the 
alignment of the recruit’s rifle and make sure that it has not been moved. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


In addition to the instruction practice and the use on the school range in 
.22-calibre rifle firing, this device is very useful on the .30-calibre rifle range 
at the firing point, aligned on one of the regular targets, to be used as a 
check on firers who develop faults which are suspected as being due to 
incorrect aiming. 

A conscientious use of this aiming device will result in marked improve- 
ment in qualifications on any rifle range. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


A study is underway in the First Section, Division of Operations and 
Training, relative to non-commissioned officer and specialist ratings in the 
Marine Corps. 

It is believed that one of the most pressing needs in the Marine Corps 
to-day is a modernization of our non-commissioned officer and specialist 
ratings. Twenty years ago the Marine Corps was a non-technical branch 
composed almost entirely of what would now be termed rifle companies. 
Non-commissioned officers of that day were purely leaders of men. The 
only specialists that we had were those for administrative purposes, such as 
Post Carpenters, Post Painters, Post Plumbers, and Clerks. It was recog- 
nized that these specialties required men of more than average ability and 
they received extra remuneration accordingly. 

Since that time the Marine Corps has been modernized so that it has most 
of the technical branches that now exist in the Army, and yet no general and 
effective attempt has been made to increase the number of non-commissioned 
officers and to distribute them in accordance with present-day requirements 
of the Corps, nor has due consideration been given to a proper balance 
between the various specialties and to securing and retaining men for 
certain specialties, 
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It is expected that this study will result in general recommendations 
with a view to remedy these defects. 

The Commandant has approved a recommendation that the present system 
in regard to promotion of Sergeants Major be extended to promotions in the 
grades of First Sergeant, Gunnery Sergeant, and Staff Sergeant. The 
purpose is to overcome the difficulty, now experienced, in making a just 
promotion in those latter grades. 

The present system of promotion to the grade of Sergeant Major is as 
follows : 

A board is appointed annually at Headquarters, Marine Corps, which 
considers all recommendations coming to its notice. After deliberating upon 
the evidence before it, the board compares the merits of the various candi- 
dates and prepares an eligible list for promotion which, after approval by the 
Major General Commandant, furnishes the basis for promotion to that grade 
during the ensuing year. 

As far as the other grades are concerned, those of First Sergeant, 
Gunnery Sergeant, and Staff Sergeant, there is no central board to consider 
their cases, but the Posts making recommendation for promotion of enlisted 
men to these grades are listed on a priority roster and when a vacancy occurs 
in the Marine Corps, the post at the top of the roster having a vacancy in 
its complement is authorized to make the promotion. 

Under, the present system it has been impossible to determine exactly 
when and where a vacancy occurs, particularly under conditions which now 
exist with a considerable part of the Marine Corps on expeditionary duty, 
the result being that a man’s chances for promotion based on comparative 
merit are very uncertain. 

It is believed that the proposed system will correct this situation. 


MACHINE GUN SIGHTS 


First Lieutenant Everett H. Clark, United States Marine Corps, attached 
to the 2nd Brigade, Nicaragua, recently submitted to the Major General 
Commandant some suggested modifications in machine gun rear sight con- 
struction which, it is believed, will be of great value to machine gun units. 
The idea submitted by Lieutenant Clark provides for incorporation in the 
present machine gun rear sight a device which enables the gunner to deter- 
mine the mechanical zero of the gun very easily, quickly, and by a very 
simple procedure. His device does away with the present method of com- 
pensating for error by targeting and obviates the necessity for use of sight- 
setting tables (T.R. 150-35, Par. 77). 

In accordance with the provisions of Navy Department G.O. No. 35, the 
modifications submitted by Lieutenant Clark have been referred to the 
Secretary of the Navy with the recommendation that in the event it is found 
that the devices are of sufficient value to warrant such action, the necessary 
steps be taken to obtain a patent on them. 
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SUB-CALIBRE BOARD 


A sub-calibre board, of which Colonel D. C. McDougal was senior mem- 
ber, recently convened at Quantico, Virginia, by order of the Major General 
Commandant, conducted several experiments with various sub-calibre devices 
for use in connection with the 75-mm. gun and the .30-calibre machine gun. 
The results obtained were so entirely satisfactory that it is believed that the 
devices will be a most valuable asset in the training of gun crews and will 


result in great saving of ammunition. 


MACHINE GUN SUB-CALIBRE DEVICE 


Briefly, this device consists of: 

The Remington .22-calibre automatic rifle fitted to the right side of the 
water jacket of the machine gun by means of brackets designed by Staff 
Sergeant Peter Bekoske, United States Marine Corps. Staff Sergeant 
Bekoske also designed a rather ingenious attachment for operation of the 
trigger. 

The board recommended that sets of the brackets designed by Staff Ser- 
geant Bekoske, together with the trigger attachment, be manufactured at 
the Philadelphia Depot of Supplies and that two sets be furnished each 


machine gun company for instruction practice. 


75-MM. GUN SUB-CALIBRE DEVICE 


The sub-calibre device for firing .45-calibre pistol ammunition in the 
75-mm. gun, made and tested by the Sub-calibre Board, produced most satis- 
factory results. It is believed that any problem, except shrapnel problems, 
now fired with the 75-mm. gun, can be fired with the sub-calibre device; 
ammunition is comparatively cheap and the existing training regulations on 
field artillery apply to sub-calibre training. 

The device consists of a .45-calibre pistol barrel encased in a metal block 
constructed of steel, aluminum, and brass. About one-half inch of the pistol 
barrel was cut off at the rear end, and the lands were cut down so as to 
receive the .45-calibre case and bullet, thereby giving uniform support to 
the entire cartridge case. The pistol barrel was then fitted to a steel block 
the diameter of which is the same as the inside diameter of the 75-mm. 
case, and is about one inch thick. This steel block was then secured 
to the base of the 75-mm. case by three-eighth-inch screws. A projectile 
made of aluminum is fitted into the front end of the case for about 
two inches. From this point the outside diameter of the rear end of 
the projectile is two and one-eighth inches, for a distance of three and 
three-quarters inches, then gradually tapering to a diameter of one and 
three-eighths inches at its rear end. The projectile has a hole through 
its centre, and the front end of the pistol barrel fits snugly inside a 
brass collar placed in the rear end of the projectile. The forward part 
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of the projectile, which extends outside of the case, is six and one-quarter 
inches long, and tapers after the fashion of the nose of the 75-mm. pro- 
jectile. A dummy time fuse (minus its nose) is secured to the nose of 
the projectile. The inside diameter of the bore in the projectile from the 
muzzle of the pistol barrel forward is one and one-half inches. Reducing 
the diameter of the projectile where possible was done to reduce the weight 
on the extractor of the gun. Enlarging the inside diameter of the projectile 
forward of the pistol barrel was made to reduce weight and to insure an 
unobstructed passage of the .45-calibre bullet when it left the pistol barrel. 
The projectile is held in the case by two turn slots, 180 degrees apart, and 
two small brass lugs in the projectile which fit into the slots in the case and 
are secured by a slight turn of the projectile. The pistol barrel is unsupported 
in the middle for a distance of about three and one-half inches. The rear 
end of the pistol barrel is so placed in the case that the device can be fired 
without alteration of the firing pin. 

On two tests of forty rounds each, this device functioned perfectly. The 
range from gun to point of impact equals approximately one-seventh of the 
elevation used on the 75-mm. gun. The dispersion follows closely in propor- 
tion to that of the 75-mm. gun. The firing was conducted over water and 
on fairly level ground. At a range of 800 yards, with an elevation of 5500 
yards on the gun, the strike of the shot could be easily observed with the 
naked eye. 

The material and labor involved in making this projectile were procured 
without cost to the board. The 75-mm. case was an empty; the pistol barrel 
(new) was furnished by the rifle range, and all other material and labor 
by the Aircraft Squadrons, Quantico. They obtained the material from 
salvaged material. The estimated cost of one of these projectiles in the open 
market (less case and pistol barrel) would be: for material, $4.00, and 
labor, $20.00. 

The .45-calibre bullet will show to the naked eye a distinct splash on water 
and a small cloud of dust on dry ground at ranges up to 800 yards, and small 
particles of earth on wet ground up to 400 yards. The extreme range of the 
.45-calibre bullet at an angle of departure of 45 degrees is in the neighbor- 
hood of 2100 yards. The greatest normal elevation that can be placed on the 
75-mm. gun is 19 degrees, which corresponds to about 900 yards for the 
.45-calibre bullet. This permits of a comparatively short range, and it is 
believed that at any post where Marine Corps artillery may be stationed a 
suitable range for sub-calibre firing can be easily obtained without undue 
loss of time from daily periods in marching any great distance. 

Twelve of the sub-calibre projectiles are to be made up from salvaged 
material at Quantico and issued to Marine Corps Artillery units for further 
test and compilation of range tables. 
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COMMUNICATIONS IN NICARAGUA 


RADIO 


The radio net of the Second Brigade, Nicaragua, consists of stations 
at Managua (2nd Brigade), Leén, Chinandega, Managua (5th Regiment), 
Granada, Matagalpa, Jinotega, Esteli (proposed), and Ocotal. A diagram- 
matic representation of this radio net is shown in the following sketch. 

It was reported to Headquarters, Marine Corps, that the maximum 
effective range of the S.C.R. 130 set is forty miles, whereas the Army 
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instructions covering this type of set places the range at from sixty miles 
under unfavorable conditions to one hundred miles under favorable condi- 
tions. It is believed that by following the operating instructions implicitly, 
the S.C.R. 130 set will perform more satisfactorily than it has in most 
instances in Nicaragua. 

As an example in support of the foregoing statement, the Communication 
Officer of the Fifth Regiment changed his antenna from a V type, twelve 
feet high, to the umbrella type for which the set was designed, and thereby 
doubled the antenna radiation. After making this change, two-way radio 
communication was maintained direct between Managua and Ocotal, a dis- 
tance of about one hundred miles. 

Certain of the S.C.R. 130 sets in Nicaragua will be altered to the type 
S.C.R. 127, thereby eliminating storage batteries and the dynamotor. The 
S.C.R. 127 is a pack set, with a hand-driven generator used as a source of 
power for the transmitter. 
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TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


The local telephone and telegraph lines in Nicaragua are, for the most 
part, in bad condition, poorly constructed in the first place and poorly 
repaired. The wire sections of the Brigade have done a considerable amount 
of work in putting the native lines in working order. During the rainy 
season, the daily rains put the telegraph and telephone lines out of commis- 
sion for hours at a time. Nevertheless, the service furnished by the National 
Telegraph and Telephone Company of Nicaragua was very helpful to the 
Marine Corps. 

The Brigade Headquarters and Fifth Regiment Headquarters each have 
40-drop switchboards, both connected to the local exchange at Managua. 
These exchanges have been handling an average of from 200 to 250 calls 
a day. 


PANELS 


Communication was carried on by the use of panels and airplanes between 
units stationed at places where the proper radio equipment could not be had, 
time was limited, lines out of order, and no other means of communication 
was available. Air-ground Liaison Code No. 1 was used with addenda and 
geographical supplements. In some cases airplanes in flight picked up mes- 
sages, light parcels, etc., in localities where landing fields were not available. 


RIFLE TRAINING 


Owing to the depletion of the war stock of .30-calibre ammunition and the 
almost doubled cost of new calibre .30 rifle ammunition to replace this 
reserve stock as well as for rifle marksmanship training, the Marine Corps 
has endeavored to reconcile the amount of ammunition expended in training 
with this increased cost therefore. In an attempt, therefore, to decrease the 
number of rounds of .30-calibre ammunition allowed for this purpose, it was 
found necessary that the training so eliminated must be compensated for by 
the introduction of a similar form of rifle marksmanship training. With this 
end in view the Major General Commandant directed that a board of officers 
of which Colonel McDougal was the senior member be convened at the Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va., for the purpose of making such tests, comments, 
and recommendations in the use of the .22-calibre rifle as a part of the 
regular marksmanship course. This Board, taking approximately seventy- 
five recruits who had not previously fired the marksmanship qualifica- 
tion course, gave this group preliminary training with the .22-calibre 
MI-1922 Springfield rifle prior to the actual range practice with the .30- 
calibre rifle ammunition. Five hundred rounds of .22 calibre, approxi- 
mately, were fired by each recruit, and then these recruits were placed on 
the rifle range for the regular qualification course. With this training natur- 
ally went the instruction on the school range where the recruit was taught 
the proper position, line of sight, windage and elevation rules, and all pre- 
liminary instruction that tends to increase the efficiency of the rifle firer. 
This group in this test qualified 100 per cent. in the marksmanship course. 
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As a result of this test Marine Corps Headquarters decided to draw up 
a tentative schedule for recruits in rifle marksmanship training continuing 
the use of the .22-calibre rifle with that of the .30-calibre rifle. Instructions, 
therefore, have been issued to the recruit depots at Parris Island and San 
Diego for both these places to institute a three (3) months’ tentative schedule 
upon the receipt of the necessary arms, targets, and ammunition. Not only 
in the interest of economy has this tentative schedule been proposed, but also 
in the interest of more and higher qualifications. It is believed that proper 
training with the .22-calibre rifle will result in increased efficiency in the 
use of the .30-calibre rifle. Should this new schedule of marksmanship 
training be found productive of proper results, it is contemplated revising the 
present schedule in rifle marksmanship training for men other than recruits. 


RECRUIT TRAINING 


Training in the Marine Corps can be separated into three different 
phases, basic individual training, branch individual training, and unit train- 
ing. At the present the Marine Corps has no systematic methods of 
progressive training. With the view of rectifying this situation Marine 
Corps Headquarters proceeded to make a study of these three phases in 
order that a proper program might be established for each one of these 
phases. The first consideration was naturally given basic individual training 
or as commonly called, recruit training. The basic individual training in 
the Marine Corps is given initially at the recruit depots at Parris Island and 
San Diego. In order to reconcile the two schedules now in force at these 
recruit depots, it was found necessary to confine the basic individual training 
to certain primary or basic subjects. Generally speaking, these subjects fall 
within the classification of that elementary knowledge which should be 
imparted to every Marine irrespective of the special branch training to which 
he will later be assigned. Often the question arises as to the difference 
between the product issuing from Marine Corps recruit depots and those 
of the Army. In other words, why do we consider that after the instruction 
at our recruit depots the finished product is a Marine or sea-soldier? In 
order, therefore, to justify our statement that this finished product is in 
reality a sea-soldier, the subjects of swimming and handling of small boats 
under oars have been introduced into the schedule or basic individual training 
at the recruit depots. The entire idea of this policy is to make our finished 
product from the Parris Island recruit depot similar to that of the recruit 
depot at San Diego as well as to establish a proper basic individual training 
that may be utilized, not only in times of peace but also in times of national 
emergency when recruit training may be carried out at other places than the 
present stations. 

Upon the institution of this basic individual training it is the intention 
of these Headquarters to then proceed to qualify, unify, and correlate the 
different specialist activities of the Marine Corps into a systematic branch 
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individual training. This branch training will of necessity be given princi- 
pally through the various schools which the Marine Corps has established 
throughout its service. 

Lastly, it is the intention of these Headquarters to issue an annual 
program for all unit training in the Marine Corps in order that we may 
have some systematic method of training our combat units for battle. 

Reviewing all of the above, we may then in the future visualize the new 
individual receiving his basic individual training at our recruit depots or 
other places so established, then moving on to branch individual training, 
upon the completion thereof being incorporated into some combat unit where 
the final unit training will be carried out. This proposed method of training 
is believed to be progressive and highly susceptible of excellent results. 


TRAINING BATTALION, QUANTICO 


In the past when an emergency existed and certain expeditions were 
called for from the Marine Corps, it was found necessary to take entire 
units such as machine gun companies, engineer companies, howitzer com- 
panies, artillery battalions, etc., in their entirety from our expeditionary 
forces, leaving no nucleus within the United States available around which 
future combat units might be assembled. In order, therefore, to retain 
permanently in the Marine Corps and establish at the Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Va., a combat organization that would be susceptible of enlarge- 
ment or the taking therefrom of certain specialists for other combat organi- 
zations, Marine Corps Headquarters has established at the Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Va., a so-called “ Training Battalion” consisting of what might 
be termed “key” personnel. This “key” personnel consists of certain 
specialists such as machine gunners, howitzer gunners, 37-mm. gunners, 
automatic riflemen, etc. This battalion is expected to train one understudy 
for each of the “key” positions within this battalion so that should a call 
for an organization such as this take place, the “key” man can be utilized 
in forming an expeditionary battalion, leaving the understudy as the nucleus 
for the establismment of the new training battalion. In this way we will 
obtain a constant flow of trained specialists. In addition to its own combat 
training efficiency, this battalion has the additional duty of maintaining the 
Infantry Weapons School at Quantico as well as for administrative and 
instructive purposes for the Marine Corps Schools. The battalion is 
expected to be only a starter in our progressive training of combat units 
and it is hoped to extend this idea to include other than infantry 
organizations. 


TARGET PRACTICE NOTES 


Target practice training has been and is still greatly handicapped owing 
to the large number of men on foreign service where rifle range facilities 
are not available. Small posts and stations, whose strength has been reduced 
to a minimum in order to effect the organization of expeditionary units, and 
who were without range accommodations, have not been very active in this 
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important training. Comparing this year’s figures in rifle firing with the 
corresponding period for the last target year, it is estimated that ten thou- 
sand less officers and men will have fired the qualification course during 
the current target year. However, every possible effort has been made to 
enable all enlisted men of the Marine Corps to fire for qualification. 


MARINE CORPS RIFLE AND PISTOL TEAM 


The Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol Team, following a short period of 
training at the Wakefield Rifle Range, participated in twenty rifle and pistol 
matches in the United Services of New England tournament and won sixteen. 
A total of twenty-five individual and team trophies were captured by the 
Marine Team. ; 

The scores made in these matches compared favorably with the marks set 
at Camp Perry. From a standpoint of consistency in rifle shooting, the 
Sergeants’ match was one of the most interesting events of the tournament. 
The Marines took first seven places, the winning team of four men compiling 
a score of 762 out of a possible 800. The two runner-up teams kept right 
on the heels of the winner, and only seven points separated the fourth and 
seventh place teams. 

Much interest was manifested in the Hayden All-America Trophy Match, 
which was won by the Marine Corps Team for the eighth consecutive time 
since the trophy was placed in competition in 1915. The match was open 
to teams of ten men from the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and National 
Guard of any state, territory or district of the United States and of South 
America. The trophy, a large bronze figure named “ First American Marks- 
man”, became the permanent possession of the Marine Corps under the 
deed of gift, having been competed for ten times as required by the condition 
of award. Following is a list of matches won by the Marine Corps: 








THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD WAR HAMILTON MATCH 


THE HAYDEN ALL-AMERICAN THE CUMMINGS MATCH 

THE MARINE CORPS LONG RANGE TROPHY THE CAPTAIN RATIGAN 

THE ARMY ORDNANCE MATCH THE NEIDNER MATCH 

THE ESTABROOK MATCH THE PHELAN MATCH 

THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB MATCH THE SERGEANTS MATCH 

THE MCKENZIE MATCH THE FROST PISTOL MATCH 
THE ELLIS PISTOL MATCH THE COAST ARTILLERY MATCH 


CAMP PERRY MATCHES 


Upon completion of the United Services of New England matches, the 
team squad, consisting of thirty-seven shooting members, thirteen officers 
and twenty-six enlisted men, left Wakefield, Mass., August 26th, with Camp 
Perry, Ohio, as its destination. The team participated in twenty-five rifle 
and pistol (individual and team) matches in the N.R.A. events and won 
thirteen, among which was the President’s Match won by Corporal Oren J. 
Tobey, U. S. Marine Corps. 
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The entry list showed an increase in number of competitors of over 40 
per cent. of any previous years. 


THE “BIG-4” MATCHES 


The Marine Corps Team, after having taken two out of three—the Pistol 
Team Match and the Individual Rifle Match—dropped the final event of the 
Big-4, the National Rifle Team Match to the United States Infantry. 

The United States Infantry Team won the National Team Match with a 
score of 2838 out of a possible 3000. The Marine Corps Team finished 
with the same score, but the Infantry was adjudged the winner, having 
attained the highest score at the stage last in order, the 1000-yard range. 

After establishing a world’s record for the first four stages of the course, 
and heading the field with 12 points, it was hardly expected that the Marine 
Team would suffer a reverse during the last stage of the match, for in the 
long-range matches in the N.R.A. events the Marines had made good scores. 
The team is due much credit for its remarkable performance during all 
stages of the match. 

It has been officially announced that 104 service, National Guard and 
civilian teams participated in the match, the largest number in the history 
of rifle shooting. 

The results of the National Matches are as follows: 

The National Pistol Team Match.—(Team of five firers, team captain 
and one alternate). Won by the Marine Corps Team with a score of 1259. 
The Cavalry Team took second place with 1237 points, while the Navy took 
fourth place with 1195. The winning team was composed of Major Marion 
B. Humphrey, Team Captain; First Lieutenants Raymond T. Presnell and 
Lewis A. Hohn, Captain Jacob Lienhard, Gunnery Sergeant Henry M. 
Bailey and Corporal John W. Thomas, members and First Lieutenant 
William J. Whaling, alternate. 

The National Individual Pistol Match—(Ten shots 50 yards, slow fire; 
1o shots each timed and rapid fire at 25 yards). Won by a member of the 
Cavalry with a score of 272. Captain Jacob Lienhard, United States Marine 
Corps, took second place with a score of 268. Marines also took six of the 
remaining twenty-one places. 

The National Individual Rifle Match—7(Ten shots each at 200 and 600 
yards slow; 10 shots each at 200 and 300 yards rapid and 20 shots at 1000 
yards). Won by Second Lieutenant Richard M. Cutts, Jr., with a score 
of 292 out of a possible 300. Corporal Oren J. Tobey, United States Marine 
Corps, who won the President’s Match, took second place with a score of 
290. Marines also took fourth and sixth places. Lieutenant Cutts made a 
possible at 1000 yards, the last stage. Approximately 1500 contestants par- 
ticipated in the match. 

The National Rifle Team Match.—(Same as Individual Match course.) 
Won by Infantry Team with a score of 2838. Marine Team took second 
place with same score, losing out for first place by reason of scoring less 
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points in the last stage of the match. The Marine Team was composed 
of the following: 


Major Marion B. Humphrey, Team Captain. 
Captain Joseph Jackson, Team Coach. 

First Lieutenant Allen T. Hunt. 

Second Lieutenant Richard M. Cutts, Jr. 
Gunnery Sergeant James Blakely. 

Sergeant Henry P. Crowe. 

Sergeant Harry L. Nason. 

Sergeant August W. Carlson. 

Sergeant James R. Tucker. 

Sergeant Oren J. Tobey. 

Sergeant James F. Hankins and 

Private, first class, Russell F. Seitzinger, shooting members. 
First Lieutenant William J. Whaling and 
Gunnery Sergeant Morris Fisher, alternates. 


AVIATION 


Major E. H. Brainard and First Lieutenant Vernon M. Guymon attended 
the second seaplane convention held by the City of New Haven, Connecticut, 
on September 17th. In the free-for-all race for seaplanes, Major Brainard 
flying a Loening amphibian, powered by a Pratt and Whitney air-cooled 
motor, won first prize, and Lieutenant Guymon flying an amphibian powered 
with an inverted Liberty engine, won second prize. Both the first and 
second prizes were large silver cups beautifully engraved, 

Captain Ford O. Rogers and First Lieutenants Lawson H. M. Sanderson 
and George H. Towner flew pursuit airplanes from Quantico, Va., to 
Spokane, Washington, to attend the National Air Races held there during 
the latter part of September. Captain H. D. Campbell, First Lieutenant T. J. 
Cushman and Second Lieutenant F. H. Lamson-Scribner represented the 
Observation Squadron stationed at the Naval Air Station, San Diego, Calif., 
at these races. 

Major R. S. Geiger has been appointed an instructor on the Staff of 
the Field Officers’ School at Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 

Major F. T. Evans, and Captains J. E. and F. P. Mulcahy are students 
at the Air Corps Tactical School, Langley Field, Virginia, 

Captain R. J. Mitchell is a student at the Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

A board of officers, consisting of Lieutenant Colonel W. A. Noa, Majors 
C. A, Lutz and E. H. Brainard, and Lieutenant Commander R. H. Gifford, 
C.E.C., U.S.N., was appointed by the Secretary of the Navy to report on 
the development of the Marine Flying Field, Quantico, Va. Their report 
has been rendered to the Secretary of the Navy, and it is expected that an 
attempt will be made at the next session of Congress to obtain the necessary 
funds to enlarge the present field by filling in Chappawamsic Swamp, and to 
erect new barracks for the enlisted men and quarters for the officers. 

On September first a successful parachute jump was made by Corporal 
R. L. Huffman, for the purpose of testing the efficiency of a collapsible rubber 
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life raft. This raft is to be used in case an aviator is required to jump while 
over water, and is similar to that carried by Commander Byrd on his trans- 
Atlantic flight. In this case the raft was equipped with two bottles of 
compressed carbon dioxide gas, for the purpose of inflating the raft, and 
with a pair of oars. The jump was made from an altitude of three thousand 
feet and there was plenty of time to inflate the raft before a landing was 
made in the water. After landing in the Potomac River, Corporal Huffman 
crawled into the boat and paddled around. This is believed to be the first 
time that the rubber boat has been successfully used by a person jumping 
from an airplane. 

During the early part of September the personnel of Marine Corps Avia- 
tion aided in giving a most creditable mosquito-dusting demonstration at 
Bamberg, S. C. A large body of water had been impounded at that place 
for power purposes, and this demonstration was staged at the request of the 
health authorities to show the ease with which the breeding of the malaria 
mosquito can be controlled by airplane dusting. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE TRAINING CAMPS 


In accordance with the decision of the Major General Commandant there 
were established at the Naval Operating Base, Marine Corps Base, San 
Diego, Cal., and at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., camps of instruction 
for the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve Company and for a certain number of 
Marine Corps Reserve officers. Owing to the lack of sufficient appropriation 
for the annual active training of all Marine Corps Reserve officers, the 
Major General Commandant authorized the training of fourteen reserve 
officers at the Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Cal., and thirty-five reserve 
officers at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. Eight Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve Companies were ordered to take the annual training at Quantico 
and one Fleet Marine Corps Reserve Company similarly ordered to the 
Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Cal. A short summary of the work in 
connection with these training camps is given below: 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


Two camps of instruction were held at San Diego, Cal., from June 13th 
to June 25th and from July 11th to July 23rd, 1927, respectively. The first 
camp was devoted to the training of a certain number of reserve officers 
while the second camp was devoted to the training of the remaining allotment 
of reserve officers and the 307th Fleet Marine Corps Reserve Company. The 
June camp was held under the supervision of Captain H. D. Lindscott, 
United States Marine Corps, and the second camp held in July was under 
the supervision of the commanding officer, Western Reserve Area, Major 
William C. Wise, Jr. The following officers assisted in the instruction at 
both camps: Second Lieutenant H. C. Roberts, U. S. Marine Corps, Sea 
Instructor ; Captain T, C. Nicholas, U. S. Marine Corps, Rifle Range Instruc- 
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tor; Major E. M. Reno, U. S. Marine Corps Inspector-Instructor, 307th 
F.M.R. Company, and First Lieutenant E. B. Moore, U. S Marine Corps, 
Assistant to the director and drill instructor. _Non-commissioned officer 
instructors in physical exercises, automatic machine-gun and pistol were fur- 
nished from the Marine Barracks personnel. The reserve officers at both 
camps were quartered in a squad room and messed in a small room adjoining 
the general mess. The 307th Company was squadded in the same building with 
the reserve officers and also messed at the general mess. Due to the shortage 
of regular personnel at the Marine Corps Base, the instructors were somewhat 
handicapped in the training of these reservists. The consensus of opinion 
of all personnel connected with this camp was that the training received was 
highly beneficial. It was extremely gratifying to the regular officers on duty 
at this training camp to realize the interest and desire to learn displayed by 
the reserve personnel. It is believed that the training of these reserve officers 
will stimulate those who did not attend and will create a desire in all con- 
cerned to receive this training in future years. Thirty-one officers were pres- 
ent for training at these camps of instruction. 


QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


There were three camps of instruction at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
Va., for eight Fleet Marine Corps Reserve Companies and for the training 
of seventy-six Marine Corps Reserve officers. These camps were held 
during a period from June 13 to August 6, 1927. The training at these 
camps of instruction was conducted under the direct supervision of regular 
Marine Corps officers attached to the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., 
among whom may be cited the following officers: Major C. H. Wells, 
Captain J. M. Arthur, Captain M. G. Holmes, Captain R. D. Knapp, Cap- 
tain F. G. Patchen and Captain J. J. Staley, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve. 
The schedules of instruction for both the reserve companies and the reserve 
officers were thorough and comprehensive and at the same time practicable. 
The general opinion was that most satisfactory results were obtained. 
The Board of Officers appointed to conduct this training have reported 
that the zeal and morale of officers and enlisted men of the reserves attend- 
ing this year’s camps deserve special mention. Their attitude during the 
entire period seemed to be a desire to complete the task successfully, which 
the Board is of the opinion that they did. The Board, however, recommended 
that in future years this training should be conducted in two camps of two 
weeks each. Such an arrangement would result in better and more extensive 
training next year, permitting a larger number of reserve companies to be 
present at any one camp, thereby allowing drills and ceremonies in battalion 
formation to be held frequently. This has received the approval of the Major 
General Commandant and it is expected that such a plan for two camps will 
be carried out next year. The standing of the companies in competition 
for three trophies at these camps is shown below: 
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THE KLEMFUSS, INC. 
The Eastern Reserve Area Marksmanship 


Company Score 

302nd 194.17 

305th 183.58 

zo1st 181.11 

309th 180.24 

304th 176.10 

303rd 165.17 

2. 
piso ryan (HOt eligible 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY 


Eastern Reserve Arca 


Company Score 
30Ist 3.744 
302nd 3.430 
305th 3.4154 
304th 3.16 
303rd 3.07 
309th 2.992 
306th 3-634 


310th 3.608 not eligible 


Marine Corps Reserve Officers’ Association, District of Columbia. 


GUIDON 

Company Score 
310th 3.4187 
306th 3.4071 
joist 3.2957 

303rd 3.144 
302nd 3.0974 
304th 3.0415 

309th 3.005 
305th 2.9855 


The record of attendance, zeal, and ability of the reserve personnel 
attending these camps are highly gratifying to the Major General Command- 
ant, and it is hoped that next year a larger number of officers and men may 
be permitted to attend. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


MERICAN SHIP TYPES. A Review of the Work, Characteristics, 
Ax Construction of Ship Types Peculiar to the Waters of the North 

American Continent. By A. C. Hardy, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., A.M.Inst.- 
N.A., A.M.I.Mar.E. Published by D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 8 War- 
ren Street, New York. Net price, $5. 

The technical and naval libraries contain many books which treat of ship 
types and ship construction, written for the expert and also for the layman, 
but in this interesting book, the first of its kind compiled, so far as we know, 
the many types of craft peculiar to the inland and coastal waters of the North 
American continent are fully described in detail. 

The vast expanse of internal waterways of the North American continent 
gives almost endless opportunity for their use for transportation of both 
freight and passengers, and from the early Colonial days down to the present 
the ingenuity of man has been exerted to produce types of vessels which 
would meet the requirements of water-borne traffic on river and lake. 

In this book the author has shown the results of his exhaustive study 
of the many types of craft thus developed. Among the types of vessels dis- 
cussed and described in detail may be mentioned ferryboats, towboats, push- 
boats, river passenger packets, and coastal freighters and passenger boats. 

Before the great expansion of railway facilities over the continent the 
water-borne transport on the Mississippi River and its tributaries was of 
very large proportions and the development of shallow draft vessels of large 
carrying capacity marked this period. Mark Twain and other American 
writers have pictured the romance of the river trade of these days, and 
many now alive still remember the famous old river packets with their wide 
flat decks barely above the water line and the towering structure of cabins 
and saloons above. The Robert E, Lee, the Natchez, the City of Memphis, 
and many others won great popularity with the travelling public and carried 
many tons of the produce of the fair valleys to the seaports, but the railway 
gradually; displaced these floating palaces of other days as people became 
more impatient to reach their destination as quickly as possible, and to-day 
they are all gone. However, a new river transport is growing on the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. Fostered and supported by the National Govern- 
ment a vast fleet of barges and towboats is being built and operated to carry 
coal and corn and many manufactured articles. 

The Great Lakes present a problem in water transport all their own and 
here the developments have been very great within the last twenty years. 
The vast fleet of ore carriers, coal carriers and palatial passenger boats that 
ply these waters represent many millions of investment of American capital 
and have done wonders in multiplying the wealth of the North Central States. 

Likewise the coastal trade of the United States, both in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, has grown to huge proportions, and vessels driven by sail or steam 
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have been developed to meet the peculiar conditions of the trade and the 
weather restrictions. 

All of these types are thoroughly described and discussed in “ American 
Ship Types” and many illustrations add to the interest of the book. Its 
perusal will well repay any citizen of our country who is desirous to gain 
definite information on this important subject. 

Five YEARS IN TurRKEY. By Liman von Sanders, General of Cavalry. 
Published by The United States Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md., 1927. 

This work was first published in the original German text by August 
Scherl in Berlin in 1920, and its value to military students of the World 
War has been recognized since its first appearance, but in the original German 
it was available only for those readers with a knowledge of that language. 

The officials of the United States Naval Institute, recognizing the value 
of the work as a military history of the participation of Turkey in the World 
War and the months just preceding the war, undertook the translation of the 
original text and its publication in English. The result meets all expectations 
and the Naval Institute has done a real service in making the material con- 
tained in General von Sanders’ book available to American and English 
readers who are interested in this phase of the historic struggle which shook 
the world from 1914 to IgIg. 

In the foreword to the original edition printed in Berlin in 1920, the 
author states that his book is a compilation made from his notes kept from 
day to day throughout his stay in Turkey, supplemented by material culled 
from the military records after his return to Germany. 

The year 1913 saw the conclusion of the First Balkan War which left 
Turkey disastrously defeated and deprived of practically all of the rich 
provinces of European Turkey. The intervention of Roumania at this period 
brought on the Second Balkan War in 1913, as a result of which Turkey 
regained Adrianople and sufficient territory in Europe to guard her capital 
at Constantinople. 

The German Kaiser had long sought a closer connection with the Turkish 
Government. His dreams of world power always embraced, among the 
other great projects, German control of the Near East to counteract the 
great British influence in Egypt and India. The German Ambassador at 
Constantinople, Freiherr von Wangenheim, an able diplomat, saw in the 
conditions existing in Turkey early in 1913 an opportunity to increase German 
prestige there, and in May, 1913, in a despatch to his home government, 
he stated: 

“ Convinced that German policy is sincere and friendly toward the con- 
solidation of Asiatic Turkey, etc., etc., the Grand Vizir requests me to sub- 
mit to His Majesty (the Kaiser) a request for a leading German General 
for the Turkish Army. 

“ Details have not as yet been worked out. 

“This position is meant to be one of far-reaching powers in all military 
technical questions. The General must be a leader of all other German 
reformers and would be responsible for the uniform and purposeful refor- 
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mation of the Turkish Army. His suggestions are to serve for the basis of 
the work of mobilization and for the operations in some future war. 

“For this position there is, of course, wanted a man of eminent military 
ability and one of wide experience in the work of the general staff with 
troops. Since the Turkish general officers and the general staff failed in the 
last war, one of the principal tasks will be to remedy these defects. It is 
desirable that the general selected should have conducted general staff jour- 
neys with conspicuous success as a chief of staff of an army corps.” 

Reading between the lines of the above despatch can be seen the purpose 
of Germany to rebuild and strengthen the Turkish military power with a 
view to engaging in “some future war” which would bring her back to the 
position of strategic importance in the Balkans which she had recently lost. 

General Liman von Sanders, who in his original book, proudly styles 
himself a “ General of Cavalry ”, was one of the senior division commanders 
of the German Army in 1913, commanding the 22d Division in Cassel, he 
had held many important line and staff positions, had travelled much abroad, 
but by his own statement had never visited Turkey or made a study of 
Turkish affairs. 

On June 15, 1913, he was offered the position of Chief of the German 
Military Mission to Turkey by the German Military Cabinet, and he accepted 
the important post without hesitation. The German Military Mission to 
Turkey was at once organized under Von Sanders and arrived in Constanti- 
nople in December, 1913. 

From that time up to the date of his departure from Turkey after the 
signing of the armistice between Turkey and the Allies in October, 1918, he 
was the leading figure in the military history of Turkey and his was the 
hand that guided the Turkish Army in its operations on three fronts. An 
able general, a thorough student of military history and possessed of great 
diplomatic patience and skill, the success that came to the Turkish arms 
against the British in the first campaign in Mesopotamia, in the campaigns 
against the Russians in the Caucasus, and against the British Dardanelles 
offensive were undoubtedly largely due to his skillful leadership. 

To recount the leading events of Turkish participation in the World War 
is not the object of this review of Von Sander’s book; the book itself does 
that with thorough understanding. 

In his closing epilogue General von Sanders summarizes the German 
aims in Turkey as follows: 

“The expectations which Germany entertained before the war of the 
general development of Turkey, supported in various ways by direct assis- 
tance, were too high, though not entirely without prospect. 

“ The demands which Germany mace upon the Turkish Ally during the 
war failed for the most part in the economic field; in the military field the 
German expectations were excessive and therefore impossible. 

“Turkey was expected not only to defend the straits and protect her 
frontiers at immense distances, but conquer Egypt, make Persia independent, 
prepare the creation of independent states in Trans-Caucasia, threaten India 
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from Afghanistan if possible, and in addition furnish active assistance in 
European theatres. 

“Turkey and her leaders must be held to account for not making their 
aims conform to their available means. 

“Germany is to be blamed for the lack of calm and clear judgment of 
what was within the powers of Turkey. 

“ It seems that thoughts of the tales of the “ Thousand and One Nights ”, 
or the Fata morgana of the Arabian desert dimmed judgment at home.” 

In spite of the serious errors in judgment exhibited in both Germany 
and Turkey, General von Sanders conducted a splendid fight which friend 
and foe alike must admit and he has told the story of this long struggle 
against great odds in a clear, concise manner, with becoming modesty and 
constant dignity. Giving credit where it was due to both enemy and ally, 
his story is a fine account of the events which Turkish participation in the 
World War brought about, and a perusal of the book will amply repay every 
military student and everyone interested in a close study of the events which 
marked the five dark years from 1914 to IQIQ. 
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owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not oy the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which the stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bonafide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation, has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is........ (This information 
is required from daily publications only). 


(Signed) Epwarp W. STURDEVANT 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of May, 1925. 


(Seal) men M. R. THACHER, 
Major Asst. Adjutant and Inspector. 





